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SAVED 
by Jungle Headhunters 


By Eric Sevareid 


Columbia Broadcasting System Correspondent 


THE INDIA-BURMA JUNGLE — Burmese jungle 
headhunters, every one of them a primitive killer, saved 
our lives when twenty of us leaped by parachute from 
a crippled U. S. transport plane'into the mountains of 
northern Burma three weeks ago today. 

I am grinding this out on a hand-crank wireless set 
dropped to us by one of the rescue planes of the Air 
Transport Command. We are in the middle of a village 
of aborigines perched atop one of the 6,000-foot moun- 
tains. In four days we hope to reach civilization. 

Ahead of us, however, lie more mountain peaks and 
tortuous valley trails; but our party is in good shape. 

Our party—twenty-one passengers and members of 
the crew of a four-engine transport plane—was enroute 
from India to China when engine trouble developed. 
Below were ragged mountain peaks and steaming 
jungle growth somewhere in northern Burma. 

Those aboard the plane, besides myself, were John 
Davies, }r., second secretary of the American embassy 
in Chungking; William L. Stanton of the U. S. Office of 
Economic Warfare; two Chinese officers and the plane's 
crew. 

When we ran into trouble we dumped our baggage, 
hoping to gain altitude. But the pilot told us to jump, 
because the plane refused to climb on the one motor 
still functioning. 

When my chute opened I saw the plane strike the 
ground and explode in a geyser of angry orange flame 
below me and I was drifting rapidly toward it. 

Suddenly a gust of wind blew me into a hillside 
where’ I landed, rolling over through dense under- 
growth. 


When the transport plane failed, twenty 
men parachuted into the mountains of 
Burma, where the natives are killers 


I scrambled around and a short distance away I found 
our radio operator, Sergeant Walter Oswald of Ansonia, 
Ohio. His leg was broken. I tried as best I could to make 
a splint and bandage his leg with the silk parachute. 
He was able to hobble with me to’ the wreckage of the 
plane where we collapsed. 

Until the very last moment in those sickening minutes 
before the plane crashed, Sergeant Oswald had stuck 
to his radio. 

His appeals had been heard, for within an hour a 
plane appeared. 

Slowly the members of our party collected on a trail 
near an aborigine village. 

It was wild, savage country. We didn’t know what 
kind of a reception we would get. Some of the world’s 
most primitive killers live in these mountains. 

But the natives came bearing food and drink. They 
helped-us and led us through the maze of undergrowth 
to their village, where they killed goats and pigs for us. 

These aborigines became our devoted friends. 

Toward sundown of that first day one of our Air 
Transport Command planes came over and spotted our 
signals asking for medical aid. 

It was a cheering sight when parachutes blossomed 
from the plane and three rescuers joined us with medi- 
cal and other supplies. The nearest outpost, we learned, 
was only about 100 miles away; but so difficult is the 
country that it might take weeks—possibly months—for 
us to reach it afoot. 

Later planes of the Air Transport Command came 
over daily, dropping tents, food, clothing. 

We have come out of our ordeal without any suffer- 
ings that a few days rest won't cure—all except our 
sorrow at the loss of our co-pilot, Lieutenant Charles 
William Felix, 21, of Compton, Cal. 

Natives found his body under the wreckage of the 
plane when the flames had died away. 


Reprinted by permission of Columbia Broadcasting System 
and United Press. 
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Nazi Resistance Cannot Long Delay Invasion 
of Balkans from Allies’ New Springboard 


HE Italian “boot” is now on the other 
foot. Although the struggle for the 
total occupation of Italy continues, it 
is no longer the Allies who are fighting 
on enemy territory but the Nazis. 
The Italian people have realized that 
they can have neither peace nor free- 
dom until their German slave-masters 
are driven out of the country. They 
have turned over the bulk of their ‘fleet 
—the third largest in Europe—to the 
Anglo-American authorities. They have 
responded wholeheartedly to Badoglio’s 
proclamation to “oppose attack” from 
their former ally. They have recognized 
the truth of the President’s assertion 
that the armistice was not only a great 
triumph for the United Nations but 
“also a great victory for the Italian peo- 
ple. After years.of war and suffering 
and degradation, the Italian people are 
at last coming to the day of liberation 
from their enemies, Nazis.” 


Beginning of the End 


The unconditional surrender of Italy 
was an important turning point in this 
war. It. marked “the beginning of the 
end.” It left Germany standing without 
a major ally in Europe. It broke the 
Rome-Berlin Axis. It destroyed fascism 
in its very birthplace. It deprived Ger- 
many of Italy’s military assistance and 
of her agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction. It has forced Hitler to rush 
new troops from his dwindling reserves 


to replace the retiring Italians in the 
Balkans, in France and in northern 
Italy. 

The psychological effects were even 
more staggering to the Nazis. Italy's 
capitulation rocked every part of Hit- 
ler's empire to its flimsy foundations. 
It shook the “satellite” countries (minor 
Axis allies), It stirred fresh outbursts 
in the occupied lands. It had its echoes 
in neutral Spain and Turkey, and in 
the far off Latin American republics. 
In Germany itself many persons must 
have recalled that defeat in the last 
war also started with the disintegration 
of Berlin’s southern satellites. 


Allies’ Opportunities 

To the Allies, the collapse of Italy 
opened vast opportunities. The chief 
immediate advantages were absolute 
control of the Mediterranean Sea as a 
shipping artery to Russia, the Middle 
East and India; the freeing of many 
Allied naval vessels for activities in the 
Atlantic and the Pacific; the removal 
of all Africa from the zone of military 
operations and the consequent release 
of most of the Allied forces stationed 
there. 

Since Italy flanks Hitler's Fortress, it 
offers an ideal springboard for Allied 
action in several directions: eastward 
across the Adriatic into Yugoslavia, 
Greece, or Albania; and west and north 
to Sardinia, Corsica or the southern 


FROM ITALY 


Major battle areas in Central and 
Southern Italy. The raging Salerno 
front is 30 miles south of Naples. 


coast of France. Moreover, the posses- 
sion by the Allies of air bases in Italy 
proper, even as far south as Naples, 
exposes all of Germany to devastating 
air raids, It brings within easy bombing 
range eastern areas of the Reich con- 
taining important new Nazi war plants 
which could not have been raided here- 
tofore. 

Diplomatically, the fall of Italy has 
tended to strengthen inter-Allied co- 
operation. General Eisenhower's head- 
quarters emphasized that the military 
armistice was approved not only by the 
United States and England but by Rus- 
sia as well. It was further announced 
that the Soviet government will be 
represented on the recently created 
Mediterranean Commission. 

The momentous news of Italy’s capit- 
ulation reached the world quite cas- 
ually. At 12:30 p.m. Eastern War Time, 
Wednesday, September 8, a voice came 
on the air from a radio station in North 
Africa and calmly declared: “This is 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower, Com- 
mander in Chief of the Allied Forces. 
The Italiare government has surrendered 
its armed forces unconditionally. . . . 
Hostilities between the armed forces 
of the United Nations and those of Italy 
terminate at once.” Shortly thereafter 
Premier Badoglio confirmed the armis- 
tice over a radio in Rome: . . . “The 
Italian forces will therefore cease all 
acts of hostility against the Anglo- 
American forces wherever they may be 
met. They will, however, oppose attack 
from any other quarter.” 


Shock for Nazis 
Although Italy’s break with the Axis 


was expected ever since Mussolini was 
déposed on July 25, the news came with 
dramatic surprise for the Allied peoples 
and as a devastating shock for the Nazis. 
An hour and a half after the official 
announcement, the Berlin radio was still 
feeding its public a musical program 
entitled, appropriately enough, “Let Us 
Go On Dreaming.” When Hitler finally 
regained his voice two days later he 
tried to minimize the effect of the loss 
of his major ally by saying that it meant 
“only very little.” This sounded too 
much like “sour grapes” to fool anyone. 

The military armistice was actually 
signed five days earlier, on the after- 
noon of Friday, ow 3 by repre- 
sentatives of Eisenhower and Badoglio 
in Sicily. It was agreed to hold back 
the announcement and its effective date 





until the moment most favorable to the 
Allies. In the five days that intervened, 
British and American troops made sev- 
eral landings on the Italian mainland— 
in Calabria, Taranto and Naples. 

Reports that Pope Pius XII had a 
part in the negotiations for Italy’s sur- 
render were denied by the Holy See. 
The Vatican radio labeled as false the 
rumors that the Pope and President 
Roosevelt had conferred by telephone. 
On September 10, German troops 
shelled and seized Rome. Since then 
Vatican City has been under Nazi “pro- 
tection.” 

The armistice is a strictly military 
document, “signed by soldiers.” It con- 
tains, however, a clause binding Italy 
to comply with the political, economic, 
and financial demands of the Allies. 
Nominally, the conditions are believed 
to be similar to those imposed on France 
in 1940; which allowed the Germans to 
use all strategic French ports and mili- 
tary base: to wage war against Britain. 
There the similarity ceases. The Allies, 
unlike the Germans, are hailed as liber- 
ators and are not regarded as hostile 
invaders. The Italians have made this 
distinction abundantly clear in their 
demonstrations in Sicily and through- 
out Italy, and in the welcome they have 
accorded the Allied troops everywhere. 


Italy Loses an Empire 


Italy quit the war after 1181 days. 
(The first of Germany's allies to quit 
the last war in44918 was Bulgaria, after 
1518 days.) During these three years 
and three months, Italy lost Eritrea, 
Libya, Ethiopia, the Italian Somaliland, 
and Sicily; more than four million tons 
of merchant and war shipping; and over 
650,000 men. 


Italy's loss of prestige among civilized 
nations goes back long before the pres- 
ent war to the year 1922 when the 
“jackal” Mussolini became boss of the 
country. He ruthlessly suppressed po- 
litical opposition, persecuted liberal and 
labor leaders, abolished civil rights. In 
October- 1936, he linked his fate with 
Hitler’s by signing the Rome-Berlin 
Axis pact. 

The same year, Mussolini and his 
Berlin partner openly aided the Spanish 
fascists in defeating the democratically- 
elected government in the civil war in 
Spain. Two years later, he attacked and 
conquered little Albania. He did not 
join Hitler when World War II started 
on September 1, 1939. He waited until 
June 10, 1940—after the fall of Poland, 
Norway, Belgium, Holland, after the 
British had retreated from Dunkerque 
and France was over-run, It was then, 
when it looked like easy pickings, that 
he declared war on England and 
France. As President Roosevelt char- 
acterized it at the time, “The hand that 
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Army Signal Corps Photo 


U. S. Fifth Army infantrymen ferreting out a German sniper from a wrecked 
building in an Italian town in the Salerno sector. The enemy was caught. 


held the dagger has struck it into the 
back of its neighbor.” 

The beginning was easy. The “war” 
against defenseless France lasted six- 
teen days and netted Mussolini a part 
of the Riviera. In October of 1940, the 
ill-fated I] Duce invaded Greece. This 
was his worst military fiasco. The 
Greeks not only drove him out of their 
country but penetrated Albania, In the 
meantime, General Wavell in North 
Africa sent the Italians reeling back 400 
miles. By February 1941, the British 
had destroyed an Italian army of 290,- 
000 men. Hitler came to Mussolini's aid 
in Libya and in Greece. The Axis’ finish 
in North Africa began with the British 
Eighth Army’s offensive on November 
2, 1942, which was followed a few days 
later by the landing of Anglo-American 
troops in Morocco. 


Drain on German Reserves 


The invasion of Sicily and the two 
bombings of Rome by the American 


. Air Force, finally broke Mussolini’s 21- 


year-old grip on the country. 

The severest repercussions of Italy’s 
surrender have been felt in the Balkans, 
It is estimated that there are approxi- 
mately 30 divisions of Italian troops 
policing the area for the Nazis. Germany 
will now have to replace these troops, 
which will be a sore drain on her man- 
power reserves. 

Then there are some 300,000 Yugo- 
slav, Greek and Albanian guerrillas 
whom the Germans have never been 
able to suppress. These patriots have 
been waiting for just such an opportun- 


ity to expel the invaders from their 
lands. General Sir Henry Maitland Wil- 
son, British Commander in Syria, ap- 
pealed to the guerrillas not to start a 
general uprising until the order is given 
by the Allied Command. He also called 
upon the Italian garrisons in the Balkans 
to cease all hostile acts and to surrender 
their weapons to the Allies. 


Collapse in the Balkans 


Another major problem for the Nazis 
in the Balkans are the three satellite 
countries. Ever since the assassination 
of King Boris, Bulgaria has been smold- 
ering on the edge of rebellion. There 
have been numerous peace demonstra- 
tions in Sofia. The unpopularity of the 
pro-Axis Premier Dobri Boshiloff and 
the Parliament's inability to agree on a 
regency for the new six-year-old King 
Simeon II have further aggravated the 
tense internal situation. 

Rumania, too, is on the_verge of col- 
lapse. The heavy casualties on the Rus- 
sian front and. the recent bombings of 
the Ploesti oil fields have seriously 
undermined the country’s mordle. The 
situation in Hungary is hardly more 
stable. There are persistent reports of 
a cabinet crisis. The Horthy government 
notified Berlin several weeks ago that 
it does not intend to supply further 
divisions to the Eastern front. Finland 
is another headache for the Germans. 
Nor can they be too certain of the con- 
tinued neutrality of Turkey. 

The surrender of Italy is the first 
major break in the Axis. The score now 
stands: one down and two to go. 
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THE BALKANS— HIGHWAYS FOR INVASION 


HE Balkans are the breadbasket 

and oil well of industrial Europe. 
Hitler gets cereal, tobacco, and silk- 
worms From satellite Bulgaria—the poor- 
est Balkan state; wheat, , chrome 
and one-third of his oil satellite 
Rumania—the richest; bauxite from re- 
sisting Yugoslavia—the most turbulent; 
wool al tain from Italy’s conquest, 
Albania—the smallest; and goats, olives 
and fruit from resisting Greece, the 
most mountainous. From Turkey, the 
only free and neutral Balkan state (for 
a small corner of Turkey is still in Eu- 
trope) Hitler has tried vainly to get 


the chrome that now goes to the Allies. 
Because lack coal, iron and 
machinery, the Balkans have always had 
to accept raw materials and to 
bow to foreign influence. Because th 
are the back door to Europe, they al- 
ways have been coveted and fought over 
stronger neighbors. Many migrations 
have left them a hod e-podge of quar- 
relling races—Tartars, T , Slavs, Mag- 
yars, Germans, Jews, Russians, and 


The waterway that unites the Balkans 
is E ’s second longest river—the 
1 750-mile Danube, long the trade high- 


way between West and East. But a chief 
German headache is transportation, be- 
cause the Balkan roads are poor and 
often blocked by snow or mud. The few 
railroads are overtaxed and often at- 
tacked by guerrilla fighters. 

The Germans must guard four ancient 
highways of invasion: (1) from Russia 
into Rumania; (2) from Turkey across 
the Straits; (3) from the Aegean islands 
to Salonika, then up the Vardar and 
Morava valleys; (4) from Italy to Al- 
banfa and Yugoslavia. By one or more 
of these routes the United Nations will 
soon burst into “Fortress Europe.” 
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“MACKINAC CHARTER” 


Ignores British Alliance Proposal 


N IMPORTANT meeting of the Re- 
publican Postwar Advisory Coun- 
cil has been held at the Grand Hotel, 
Mackinac Island, Michigan. The Coun- 
cil consists of 24 Republican Governors, 
five U. S. Senators, nine members of the 
House of Representatives, and nine 
party officials headed by Chairman Har- 
rison E. Spangler of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. 

The Council met to make postwar 
plans and to prepare for the 1944 presi- 
dential election. It concluded by issuing 
a “Mackinac Charter” favoring “respon- 
sible participation by the United States 
in postwar cooperative organization 
among sovereign nations to prevent 
military aggression and to attain perma- 
nent peace with organized justice in a 
free world.” 


Would Aid Veterans 


The “Charter” also promised aid to 
war veterans and others in obtaining 
peacetime jobs, urged taking the Gov- 
ernment out of competition with pri- 
vate industry, and demanded the end 
of the present emergency economic and 
financial powers of the Government 
when the war is over. 

The “Charter,” after three days of 
sometimes heated debates, ‘was unani- 
mously approved. It pleased both strong 
isolationists and whole-hearted interna- 
tionalists in the Republican party. 

One party group—headed by Senators 
Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan and 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio, and National 
Chairman Spangler—apparently hoped 
to avoid a fight ‘over foreign policy: 
Senators Vandenberg and Taft followed 
an ssihetiontee-"hante off world affairs” 
—line before Pearl Harbor. They felt 
that the Council should “wait and see” 
before taking a stand on postwar team- 
work with other nations. Chairman 
Spangler, agreeing, contended that the 
Republicans had a good chance of 
defeating the Democratic candidate in 
the 1944 election, if foreign policy dis- 
putes did not split the party. 


Willkie Not Present 


Chairman Spangler did not appoint 
Wendell L. Willkie to the Postwar Ad- 
visory Council. Mr. Willkie was the 
party’s candidate for president in 1940, 
and has been the Meader of Republicans 
who favor postwar cooperation with 
other nations. Last year, Mr. Willkie 
prevented the election of a National 
Chairman who was supported by the 


isolationist Chicago Tribune. Former 
President Herbert Hoover, and Alfred 
M. Landon, Republican presidential 
candidate in 1936, also were not ap- 
pointed to the Council. Chairman 
Spangler explained, however, that these 
party leaders would be consulted on 
postwar policy. 

Although Mr. Willkie was not pres- 
ent, his views were strongly presented 
at Mackinac Island by a group of Re- 
publican Governors, led by Governors 
Raymond E. Baldwin of Connecticut, 
Sumner Sewall of Maine, William E. 
Wills of Vermont, and Edward Thye of 
Minnesota. They backed a plan for a 
world government prepared by Harold 
E. Stassen, former Governor of Minne- 
sota. The Governors were joined by 
Senator Warren R. Austin of Vermont, a 
strong anti-isolationist. 

Governor Thomas E. Dewey ot New 
York caused the first excitement. He 
told reporters he favored a postwar mili- 
tary alliance between the United States 
and Great Britain, which Russia and 
China would be invited to join. The 
next day, at Harvard University, Prime 
Minister Churchill expressed the hope 
that the present U. S.-British machinery 
for military cooperation would not be 
abandoned after the war. 

A recent Gallup poll shows that 61 
per cent of the voters favor a postwar 
U. S.-British military alliance. Botli Re- 
publicans and Democrats favor the alli- 
ance, though the Democrats are for it 
by a larger majority. Critics of such an 
arrangement argue that it would drag 
us into wars that we might not want to 
enter. They say that since Britain is near 
Europe, she gets into too many wars. 
An alliance would pull us into European 
conflicts just to help Britain. 

Those who favor an alliance point 
out that we have been involved in two 
great world wars even though we had 
no military alliance with Britain. They 
argue that if the United States and 
Britain agreed in advance to help one 
another they could go far to prevent 
future wars. 


Other Alliances Feared 


Other students of postwar policy op- 
pose a U. S.-British alliance, believing 
that all the United Nations should make 
plans now to cooperate closely when 
peace comes. They fear that a U. S.- 
British alliance might arouse other na- 
tions’ suspicions and cause them to form 
their own alliances. That might open the 


way for a more destructive world war 
later. These critics conclude, however, 
that a U. S.-British alliance might be 
all right if it was merely a first step 
toward a broader world organization. 

The Governors’ group might have 
rallied around Governor Dewey's pro- 
poe but the New Yorker did not 

ollow through and the subject was 
dropped. Then, Chairman Spangler, or- 
ganizing the Council for the work at 
hand, appointed Senators Vandenberg 
and Taft to head the two major com- 
mittees on foreign and domestic affairs, 
and named only four Governors on these 
committees. Soon the “Governors” re- 
volt” was under way. 

Urged on by Senator Austin, the Gov- 
ernors threatened to file a minority pro- 
test if the Spangler-Vandenberg-Taft 
leadership issued a “milk and water” 
statement and dodged a firm stand on 
postwar teamwork. Governors Earl War- 
ren of California, B. B. Hickenl r of 
Iowa, and Dewey of New York also in- 
sisted that the committee on domestic 
affairs should issue a plain declaration 
on important homefront problems. 


Policy Called Vague 


The declaration favoring “responsible 
participation by the United States in 
postwar cooperative organization among 
sovereign nations”’—was indefinite. It 
made no mention of a “council of na- 
tions” or a “world police force” to pre- 
vent aggression. Nor did it take a stand 
against them. 

In addition, it demanded that plans 
for international teamwork must be 
studied “with careful regard to the vital 
interests of the nation,” and to their 
bearing upon “forseeable international 
developments.” If there should be a con- 
flict between the two, the declaration 
said, then the United States should fol- 
low that policy which would preserve 
its constitutionalism, as expressed in the 
Constitution itself, and the Bill of 
Rights. 

What does this ‘statement mean? It 
means, in part, that postwar arrange- 
ments between the United States and 
other nations must be presented to the 
U. S. Senate as treaties requiring a two- 
third majority for approval. Critics of 
the Roosevelt Administration fear that 
the President may attempt to get around 
this requirement by presenting post- 
war treaties as “agreements” which 
could be approved merely by a majority 
vete in both houses of Congress. On 
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GOP Postwar Advisory Council favors cooperation 
with other nations but no “super-government”’ 


the other hand, Presidential supporters 
say that isolationists hope to use the 
two-thirds rule in the Senate to block 
all attempts at postwar treaties. 


What Is “Sovereign Power’? 

Republican critics of the “Charter” 
were suspicious of the phrase relating 
to cooperation by the United States 
with “sovereign nations.” 

“Sovereign,” they said, means “high- 
est, not dependent or limited.” 

These critics explained, that one in- 
dividual’s liberty and “sovereign power” 
is limited by another's li . “Your 
right to swing your arm ends where 
another fellow’s nose begins.” Our laws 
regulate the actions of individuals in 
order to protect the rights of all. In 
the postwar world, they argued, a na- 
tion’s right to settle disputes in its own 
way, and by force if necessary, must 
be limited by laws enforced by a coun- 
cil of nations or some other world or- 
ganizaton. 

During the final session, Governor 


Sewall of Maine asked whether the 
phrase “sovereign nations” meant that 
the United States would refuse under 
any and all circumstances to give up a 
certain amount of sovereignty in set- 
ting up a world organization to pre- 
serve peace. Senator Vandenberg sought 
to calm Governor Sewall’s fears. “Sov- 
ereignty involves the solemn right to 
give up sovereignty by our own ac- 
tion,” the Senator declared. “That of 


itself would be an act of sovereignty.” 


Governor Sewall a 
tion, but was said to 
foreign policy declaration. 

Senator Austin and most of the Gov- 
ernors agreed that progress had been 
made. “We have broken through the old 
shell of isolationism,” he declared. At 
the same time, isolationist Representa- 
tive Claire Hoffman of Michigan said: 
“As an America Firster, I am satisfied 
with it. It protects‘ American sovereignty 
and requires that international collab- 
oration be done under our Constitu- 
tion.” 


ted the explana- 
critical of the 
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Wendell L. Willkie termed the dec- 
laration a progressive step. Deneen 
Watson, youthful president of the Re- 
publican Postwar Association, which 
was organized to blast the party from 
its isolationist stand, also was pleased. 
But he added: “It is a splendid step 
forward but the people will not be sat- 
isfied until we get | we to cases and 
define methods. . . .” 


Prestige for Governors 


Turner Catledge of the New York 
Times, believes the “revolt” may prove 
to have been more important than the 
“Mackinac Charter.” 

The Governors are said to feel that 
they know better what the Pe back 
home want than the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Washington. They came 
to Mackinac Island to listen and learn, 
and remained to teach the party leaders 
a few things. 

The Mackinac experience is expected 
to aid the Governors when the Repub- 
lican national convention assembles to 
nominate a Presidential candidate. 
From the 24 states having Republican 
Governors will come 633 of the 1003 
votes. These Governors will control 
delegates. Also, as a rule, Governors 
have been more acceptable as Presi- 
dential candidates than Senators and 
Representatives. 
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1897-1901 1901-1909 
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tion of Philippines, Guam, 
Puerto Rico, and Cuba from 
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1903 


in Panama. Later secured 
cession of Canal Zane and 
supervised construction of 
Panama Canal. 


Mediated 
1904. peace 
Russo-Japanese War. 


Called Second 
1907, Calle e 


ference with Secretary of 
State Elihu Root; won Nobel 
Peace Prize. 


901, McKinley advo- 
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trade pact with Canada. 
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1909-1913 


WARREN C. 


HARDING 
1921-1923 


1910. Republican Con- 

gress passed reso- 
lution calling for creation 
of commission for interna- 
tional police force. 


1911, Induced Congress 
to pass 
, reciprocal 
but Canada rejected It. 


Out of office, Taft 
1919. — 
vocate ratification of 
amended League of Nations 
covenant. 


Appointed Etih Appointed Frank 
1920, Appolnned Eline 1925. 
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1923-1929 1929-1933 


B. Kellogg Secre- 1929. povelasee 


Stimson refused to ac- 


Japan's seizure 
1926.Appeinted pd Mantiete (V988), end 


Charles Evans 
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's non - recog 

of Japanese-controlled 
wo is known os 

“Stimson Doctrine.” 


1930. Appointed 


1932. Te improve rele- 
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PAN-AMERICANA 


Argentina's 
Costly Gamble 


HE one American nation which re- 

fused to break with the Axis nations, 
Argentina, has felt increasingly the 
weight of United States disapproval. 
While her powerful neighbor, Brazil, 
has profited by — the war, Ar- 
— has ww weaker, Today she 
ears for the leadership of the continent 
she has long coveted. 

Last summer, Vice-Admiral Segundo 
Storni, Foreign Minister of Argentina, 
formally asked Washington for Amer- 
ican armaments and for oil-refining ma- 
chinery under the Lend-Lease Act. Sec- 
retary of State Hull sternly rejected the 
appeal. He said that the Buenos Aires 
government had not carried out the res- 
olutions for hemisphere defense adopted 
by the Pan-American Conference of 
January, 1942, and that the southern 
republic had done nothing to protect 
the New World from aggression. In 
reply, Storni.complained that the neu- 
trality of his government was “not un- 
derstood” by the United States, . and 
that Argentina could not be so “unchiv- 
alrous” as to break relations with Axis 
powers on the eve of their defeat. 

On September 9, Storni resigned as 
a result of the publication of his corre- 
spondence with our State Department. 
Most of the Argentine press blamed the 
Foreign Minister for laying the nation 
open to Mr. Hull’s “humiliating” re- 
buke. But the general feeling among 
the Argentine people was more resent- 
ful toward the Buenos Aires administra- 
tion than toward the United States. 


B® FACTS BEHIND THE STORY 


The present government, now unde: 
fire, seized control in June by a mili- 
tary coup detat or revolt of army lead- 
ers. The change occurred under a cloud 
of confusion, and the democratic world 
waited for the atmosphere to clear, hop- 
ing that Argentina would soon join the 
United Nations. The Argentine people 
were known to be dissatisfied with the 
“Pro-Axis neutrality” of their president, 
Ramon Castillo, then campaigning for 
re-election. So were his backers, par- 
ticularly the great landowners who raise 
farm crops and livestock. Last May, Ar- 
gentina, the world’s greatest food ex- 
porting nation, was, excluded from the 
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RIOTING: Buenos Aires citizens overturn truck in Argentina’s revolt. 


Hot Springs Food Conference. The 
wealthy ranchers and planters feared 
for their future. Castillo saw that a 
shift of policies was in order, and he 
seemed about to change horses in mid- 
stream. While he still had one foot in 
the Axis stirrup and the other reaching 
toward the United Nations, the revolu- 
tion broke out (June 3). 

It was a surprise to all but the revo- 
lutionists. Castillo fled. The people of 
Buenos Aires thronged the main square 
shouting vivas for liberty and democ- 
racy. Troops marched in from suburban 
garrisons and took over the Capitol and 
the “Casa Rosada” (Argentine White 
House). The Naval Mechanical School 


~ up a short resistance which cost 19° 
i 


ves, There was some street rioting, 
but no more bloodshed. Within 24 


‘hours, General Arturo Rawson, leader 


of the revolt, proclaimed that “the revo- 
lution had triumphed.” Castillo resigned 
the next day, and Rawson, an Argen- 
tinian of English descent, became presi- 
dent. 

As soon as the names of the officials 
chosen for government posts were an- 
nounced, democratic hopes began to 
fade. Almost all the cabinet were naval 
or military men, some of known fascist 
sympathies. General Rawson himself 
was ousted suddenly, presumably be- 
cause he quarreled with his 
over the appointment of two pgo-Axis 
officials. Genefal Pedro Ramirez, for- 
merly Castillo’s War Minister, and a 
German-trained soldier, assumed the 

esidency. Ramirez at-ence took the 
ollowing steps: La Hora, a mildly 


Communist sheet was closed. The pro- 
Nazi paper El Pampero, was forbid. 
den the use of the mails. A decree was 
issued banning the use of secret codes 
in wireless communications. This was 
aimed at Axis propagandists, who were 
forced to change to ordinary messages 
containing news about “Aunt Hattie,” 
and so on. These half-measures led op- 
timists to believe that the new govern- 
ment might be ready to join the rest of 
the hemisphere. 


Which Side for Ramirez? 


As time went by, however, nothing 
hopeful came to light. In fact, it began 
to he evident that the new government 
was, if anything, a more reactionary 
model of an old-style military dictator- 
ship than the one it replaced. As the 
French proverb puts it, “The more it 
changes, the more it stays the same.” 

Ramirez called off the presidential 
elections scheduled for September; 
banned all political party meetings, sus- 
perided Congress; tightened the press 
censorship; and suspended the English- 
language newspaper of Buenos Aires. 
He cracked down on all liberal, demo- 
cratic, or pro-United Nations organiza- 
tions or movements in the country. The 
Taborda report of the Congressional 
Committee on Investigation of Nazi Ac- 
tivities became as dangerous to own as 
a copy of the London Times in Berlin. 
The report traced the rise of Argentine 
fascism, naming names, among them 
that of its leader, General Juan Bau- 
tista Molina, who is today the real 
power behind Ramirez, 
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The Ramirez government quickly 
cleared the first hurdle by winning the 
recognition of angen 4 all foreign na- 
tions. Washington its time but 
eventually decided to recognize any 
administration able to law and 
order and meet its international obliga- 
tions. ; 

Many observers noted that the Axis 
troublemakers who surrounded Castillo 
were no longer seen around the Casa 
Rosada. But members of the Spanish 
Falange (fascist ) and embassy 
were . President Ramirez seemed 
to beliéve that he could profit by ‘the 
policy of forcing the United States to 

ay well for mere neutrality. Ambassa- 
Sa Espil approached our State Depart- 
ment with-a proposal that the Argentine 
send a commission to Washington to 
“discuss business matters.” Secretary 
Hull was cool to the idea. Argentina is 
of no vital importance to our war now, 
unlike Spain, which could have done 
untold damage to our African campaign 
by joining Hitler. 


Butcher to the World 


The most important contribution the 
Argentine can make to the United Na- 
tions war effort lies in her immense 
food supplies, especially beef and 
wheat. S 2 must sell her luses or 
go bankrupt. But owing to Allied 
blockade, only the United Nations can 
buy from her in quantity. Neutral or 
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General Pedro Ramirez 


not, Argentina is selling her food, and 
her chief customer is Great Britain. 

In aoe Ramirez played another 
card to force our Government’s hand. 
He seized the plants of eight leading 
foreign firms—among them Ford, Gen- 
eral Motors, International Harvester, 

ear and Firestone. The United 


States made no protest. 
Today, soul to informed ob- 


servers, the unpopular Ramirez regi 
— be tottering It has satisfied’ no- 

y. The military clique which su 
ports Ramirez overthrew Castillo to o 
tain armaments from Washington. They 
want to make Argentina as great a 
military power as Brazil. But today 
their country’s position is so inferior 
that the militarists are afraid to break 
with the Axis until they have a clear 
understanding with Washington. Our 
Government has said, in effect: “You'll 
et nothing in advance. When you've 
roken with the Axis, we'll talk about 
it.” Ramirez gets the blame for the 
snub. 

Other pressing reasons for getting 
rid of Ramirez lie in Argentina’s trade 
situation. U. S. shipments to her 
dropped during the last six months to 
one third of former value, while 
Argentine rts fell below normal. 
The United States, moreover, has not 

what the customer wanted— 
arms. Instead Argentina has been given 
tin plate to coat cans of “bully 
for British soldiers, replacements and 
parts for machinery, newsprint, drugs, 
medicines. All these items are needed 
to manufacture goods for the United 
Nations and to preserve the health of 
the people. 
Meanwhile, like many dictators who 
feel themselves slipping, Ramirez pours 
out a flood of Senne He has signed 
more than 7,000 since taking office, reg- 
ulating everything from changing 
linen on hotel beds to feeding the ani- 
mals in the zoo. 


Batter Up! In the Andes 


Ecuador's new baseball fans have 
learned that you can’t throw a curve 
ball at 9,500 feet above sea level be- 
cause the air is too thin. Jorge Phillips, 
an Ecuadorean who le: his base- 
ball in New Jersey, gives his word for 
that. When Phillips returned to his 
own country he became a crusader for 
his favorite sport. With the enthusiasm 
of a last year's Dodger fan, he went to 
work t soon had several teams or- 
Se in Quito. He also persuaded 
University to make baseball a part 


of its sports program. He coaches all 
the teams. 

Balls and bats were as rare as pump- 
kin pie in Quito, but Phillips solved the 
problem. He took his 3 to the for- 
ésts where they cut logs from every 
kind of tree there. All the woods were 
tested for swatting, and eucalyptus was 
chosen. Now the players turn out their 
bats on a home lathe. Providing balls 
was easier. The local shoemaker was 
persuaded to make them of horsehide 
and stuffing under the watchful eye of 
Phillips. The Quito players soon found 
a rival club in Guayaquil, with fifteen 
teams backed by two years’ experience 
at the game. Guayaquil is on the coast 
at sea level where curve balls are a 
cinch. What happens when the coast 
teams play in the Andean city? 


Lady, Spare That Tree! 


For centuries rural Mexican house- 
wives have cooked over an open brazier 
or fireplace, outdoors, or in the patio. 
Each meal offered a double threat to 
the forests. Showers of sparks dancing 
in the wind were apt to set fire to a 
nearby patch of woods. And the bra- 
ziers went on consuming annually mil- 
lions of feet of lumber, reduced to 
charcoal. 

President Avila Camacho recently 
started a forest conservation campaign. 
In a country where petroleum abounds, 
he said, it was unhygienic, uneco- 
nomical, and unpatriotic to cook with 
wood. He recommended instead oil- 
burning stoves. Very soon a large 
enamel-products firm in Mexico City 
started turning out low-cost stoves at 
the rate of 5,000 a day. The new stoves 
made such a hit with the housewives 
that the Secretary of Economy rated 
stove-making an essential industry, to 
be greatly a as soon as possible. 
Meanwhile, hundreds of thousands of 
Mexican women have placed their or- 
ders and are waiting for supply to 
catch up with demand. 


Streets of Paradise 


From a nearby airfield to Parama- 
ribo, capital of Dutch Guiana, Yank 
pilots ride in luxury over a road of 
aluminum laid on a mahogany base by 
the Army engineers. Million-dollar 
highway? It could be in the U. S. But 
in Dutch Guiana anyone can have all 
the mahogany he wants for the cutting. 
And Dutch Guiana has the world’s 
richest deposit of bauxite, from which 
aluminum is obtained. 





WAR IN EUROPE 


Italy. Fighting side by side through 
moonlight nights and days smoky from 
gunfire, outnumbered Britons and Ameri- 
cans of the Fifth Army held tenaciously to 
their 27-mile-long shell-pocked beachhead 
at Salerno. They blocked savage German 
tank counterattacks and advanced under a 
rain of Nazi fire. Supporting the attack 
with one of the greatest a barrages in 
history, 2000 Allied planes flew deep over 
enemy lines to smash German supply roads 
and guns camouflaged in olive groves. “No 
foot of ground will be given up,’ said Gen. 
Mark k. “We will advance to occupy 
Naples, Rome and other cities to the 
North.” 

To the relief of Clark’s hard-pressed 
men the British Eighth Army raced from 
the “toe” of Italy, while another British 
army advanced from the east coast toward 
Salerno. The Germans retreated northward. 

Battling Italian civilians, Germans under 
Field Marshal Rommel captured Milan and 
Rome, posted paratroopers in Vatican City, 
and virtually imprisoned the Pope. Musso- 
lini was reported freed by Hitler's Elite 
Guards and Berlin radio claimed he had 
set up a “Republican Fascist Party” in 
northern Italy to resist pro-Badoglio 
[talians. 

Eighty ships of the Italian Navy joined 
Allied fleets at Malta and Alexandria, free- 
ing much Mediterranean shipping for ac- 
tion in Asia. 

Russia. As first autumn rains softened 
roads, the Red Army routed Germans from 
Bryansk and Nezhin, important railroad 
centers; won Black Sea port of Novoro- 
ssiisk, last German grip in the Caucasus; 
and threatened Kiev, nerve center of the 
Dnieper River line. 

Marking important trend in communist 
policy toward religion Stalin permitted in- 
stallation of Metropolitan Sergius as Patri- 
arch of all Russia, a position vacant for 
250 years. 


WAR IN ASIA 


Pacific. Three days after fall of Sala- 
maua Sept. 14, Yank and Aussie troops 
wiped out remaining Japs at Lae. Allied 
planes over Wewak downed 50 Jap fight- 
ers and 10 bombers. For the third time, 
U. S. planes wrecked base at Paramushiru, 
meeting spirited resistance. 

China. China’s Generalissimo and Presi- 
dent Chiang said the problem between his 
central government (Kuomintang) and 
Chinese Communists was purely political 
(national and communist forces Gn often 
fought each other). He urged Communists 
to Yisband in favor of present Kuomintang 
and future democracy. 


WAR AT HOME 


Manpower. Congress debated drafting ot 
tathers, favored by Army, Navy and Presi- 
dent. War Mobilization Director Byrnes 
recommended that government manpower 
agencies be decentralized, leaving local 
boards to tackle severe labor shortage. 

Food. OPA planned to cut cost of living 
2.3% by lowering retail price on apples, 
oranges, potatoes, lard and vegetable ofls. 


WE CHALLENGE YOU 


A-Page of Tips and Tests. 


* CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 
1. ON THE MAP 


Match items in the righthand column 
with those in the left by placing the 
correct number in each parenthesis. 


. Thermopylae ( ) Rumanian oil fields 
island 


)A 
. Ploesti City taken by a 
horse 


) 
+ ae ) Danube tribu 
Iron Gate ) — defeat, 
Vardar ) Italian city in Al- 
lied hands 
Lemnos 


) Balkan river flow- 
. Brindisi ing into Aegean 
Troy 


exaegae @ PP 


) Gorge on Dan- 
ube 


. AIR FACTS 


Mark each true statement T, each 
false statement F. 


1. The back surface of an airplane 
propeller is called the “drag.” 

2. Boys must be 18 years old before 
they can join the Air Corps Enlisted 
Reserve. ' 

8. There are people who live in re- 
gions 17,000 feet above sea level. 

4. Blood would boil at 63,000 feet 
elevation if preventive measures were 
not taken. 

5. Idlewild, proposed New York air- 

rt, will provide no landing space for 

elicopters. . 

6. A flyer’s eyes warn him that he 

is not getting enough oxygen. 


iil. A DAY WITH THE “A.S.T.P.” 
Underscore the correct phrase: 


1. The average age of A.S.T.P. train- 
ees at Rutgers University comes nearest 
to (a) 42 years; (b) 24 years; (c) 18 
years. 

2. Trainees are given a furlough of 
one week: (a) once a year; (b) every 
six months; (c) every twelve weeks. 

3. “Sludge” is G.I. slang meaning: 
(a) hard work; (b) a date; (c) cocoa. 

4. The physical training program of 
Rutgers trainees does not include: (a) 
polo; (b) fiu-jitsu; (c) swimming. 

5. The spirit of the “trainee’s an- 
them” is best described by the phrase: 
(a) grousing for the fun of it; (b) low 
mofale; (c) protest against army dis- 
cipline. 


for Seciai Studies Students : 


IV. “MACKINAC CHARTER” 


1. The “Mackinac Charter” promises 
to help war veterans to get peacetime 


2. The “Charter” favors postwar co- 
operation of the United States with 
a lS 

8. According to a recent Gallup poll, 
61% of the voters approve a postwar 
military alliance between the United 
States and 

4. Chairman Spangler ar that 
Republicans awh good Pate to win 
in 1944 if they keep disputes over U. S. 

policy from splitting the 





party. 

5. A group of ______ threatened 
to file a minority rt if the council 
dodged the issue of postwar interna- 
‘tional cooperation. 

6. The Republican presidential can- 
didate in 1940 was __-_. 


* READING SIGN POSTS 


U. S. FOREIGN POLICY 


Lippmann, Walter, U. S. For 
Atlantic Monthly Press Book, Li 
and Company, Boston. 

Williams, Benjamin H., Economic For- 

Policy of the United States, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1929. 

American Isolation Reconsidered 
( let), by the Committee on Inter- 
— Relations, Phillips Bradley, chair- 
man, American Council on Education, 
Washington, 1941. 

“Will Neutrality Keep U.S. Out ot 
War?” Foreign Policy Report, October 1, 
1939. 


THE BALKAN STATES 


West, Rebecca, Black Lamb and Grey 
Falcon, Viking Press, 1943. 

“The Near East,” a radio discussion by 
Avery Craven, James Shotwell, flbert 
Thomas, University of Chicago, Oct. 11, 
1942. 

Stoyan, P. B., Spotlight on the Balkans, 
a Headline Book of the Foreign Polic 
Association, 22 East 38th St., New Yor 
City. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 
laissez-faire (lé sé fdr). French phrase 


meaning literally “Let people do as they 
dhaave” Used in economics to mean free- 


Policy, 


, Brown 


dom from — interference. 


anarchy (dn ar ki). A state of society 
where there is political disorder and disre- 
gard of all law. 


Thermopylae (thur médp 1 lé). 


(Answers to “We Challenge You” in Teachers Edition) 
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Holding the Line 


| IS a political truism that adminis- 
trations do not create business con- 
ditions, but business conditions create 
administrations. This works out in actual 
practice most of the time. But there are 
occasionally i circumstances 
where the political machinery can at 
least influence, if not completely control, 
economic events. 

We are seeing this interesting pe 
nomenon ri now when we look at 
the battle the Government is waging 
to keep down the cost of living. Not 
only have living costs been kept from 
rising during the past few months. They 
have been lowered somewhat. 

We have been hearing about infla- 
tion for years. We shall more of 
it when the war ends and war-created 
industries are converted to the produc- 
tion and sale of e goods. The 
general idea is that the inflationary spi- 
ral cannot be held back by Government 
edict. 


Controls Will Continue 


Today's war economy is a very spe- 
cial kind. The Government has a great 
many of the controls — not all by any 
means, but a great many. The 


HINGtTON 
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Against Inflation 


army are not self-dependent. Their 
wages go to swell the family treasury. 
Empl ent reached a san peak 
in United States this past summer when 
54,300,000 persons were gainfully em- 
mee Never have so many people 
jobs in the history of the country. 
Never have there been fewer peop 
out of work. These last have been 
nearly all “unemployables”—those un- 
fortunates who for physical or other 
reasons are unfit for any kind of work. 
Keep in mind also that the armed 
forces have enlisted millions of young 
men from families. These men are be- 
ing ‘en the highest military. wages 
ever known. They are being housed and 
fed better than any previous army in 
history. 
During the last month for which 
statistics are available, average weekly 
earnings in all manufacturing industries 
have been $43.35. At this level they 
were 20 per cent higher than in the same 
month a year ago. The Department of 
Labor points out that despite a coal 
strike in June, and despite the later in- 
roads of summer vacations upon pro- 
duction, manufacturing employees have 


By Creighton J. Hill 
Our Washington Correspondent 


earned more money during the past 
summer than ever before. This same 
trend has prevailed through September 
and into October. 


Living Costs Are Stabilized 


Living costs increased 21.8 per cent 
between January, 1941, and March, 
1943. Since then the upward trend 
has been stopped. Government controls, 
backed by vigorous enforcement poli- 
cies, have finally caught and held the 
upward spiral. We may not see prices 
rolled to 1942 levels. This is what 
organized labor wants done and what 
Government officials hope to do. But we 
have seen the dangerous upward flight 
of prices off to a plateau—a slightly 
declining plateau. 

Most economists, however, do not 
believe that we could avoid the dis- 
astrous inflation which has followed all 
great wars, if our present controls over 
prices, wages and other factors in our 
national economy should be relaxed. 
The very fact that we have to impose 
these rigid curbs on prices is in itself 
proof that the whole natural trend is 
dangerously inflation-wards. 

Hence, we should not expect that 
with the end of the war the Govern- 
ment will tend to let things go back to 
a laissez-faire setup. Whether the next 
Administration is Democrat or 





War Labor Board, for example, 
can put ceilings on wages just as 
the Office of Price Administra- 
tion puts ceilings on commodi- 
ties. That gives the Government 
a pow weapon in its fight 
to keep the cost of living from 
getting out of hand. 

Let us take a look at the re- 
cord and see how this Battle of 
— Costs is progressing. 

Take labor’s continuous fight 
for hi wages. Although la- 
bor’s hourly wages have not 
risen in proportion to the cost 
of living, labor’s hours of war 
work and weekly income have 
risen. In some cases they have 
risen as much and, in many 
cases, considerably more. 

Further, there are more pay 
envelopes as well as larger ones 
being brought into workers’ 
homes throughout the country. 
Three million high school stu- 
dents were at work in war plants 
last summer. These young mem- 


bers of the wartime industrial 
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He Can’t Remain Hitched to Both for Long 


Republican, the controls will 
have to be maintained. The 
coming of peace may, however, 
alter some of the designs. 

Great armies will not have to 
be maintained in food and cloth- 
ing and arms. Millions of men 

ill move back to productive ac- 
tivities. But the whole world will 
face a dangerous period. The 
economic law of supply and de- 
mand will have to be carefull 
kept in hand. Otherwise we shall 
see large areas of the earth’s sur- 
face Tonand into anarchy and 
revolution. 

Wise and far-seeing policies 
can prevent all this. And that 
is what the governments of the 
United Nations are now begin- 
ning to think about. The battles 
are not over — but the outcome 
is no longer in doubt. The post- 
war world will require an-even 
paw Gceanaiée than has 

m necessary to see us safely 
through the war with the aggres- 


sor nations. 








A Day with the "A.S.T.P.” 


100,000 Soldiers on 200 College Campuses Are 
Cramming a Four Years Course into a Few Months 


By HERMAN L. MASIN 


O you think school is pretty tough, 
eh? You don’t like the business of 
getting up “in the middle of the night” 
to make your 9:00 class. And the hours, 
ugh! Imagine keeping a fellow in until 
3:30 in the afternoon! 

Our advice, Monsieur Winsocki, is to 
buckle down. You've got a snap. We 
know 100,000 fellows who go to school 
from 6:15 A.M. to 10:00 P.M. Their 
hours are long; their courses are 
tough; but they never grouse. 

We mean the boys in the Army’s 
a Training Program. Soldiers 
all, they are going to college at Army 
— They live under military rules, 
take special courses, and earn while 
they learn—getting the pay of first-class 
privates. 

They are being trained to be techni- 
cians and specialists. Among the 
courses of study are Engineering, Medi- 
cine, Dentistry, Foreign Area and 
Language Study, and Personnel Psy- 
chology. The trainees major in one. For 
their courses last only from 36-84 
weeks. In that time, they must cram in 
a four-year college course. 


Dear Old Rutgers 


Do they work? And how! We ought 
to know. Last summer we spent a day 
at the Army school at Rutgers Univer- 
sity, New Brunswick, New Jersey. We 
marched from class to class with the 
soldiers, ate with them, and did every- 
thing but follow ‘em over the obstacle 
course. And, boy, we're still tired. 

The student-soldiers at Rutgers, just 
as in the other Army colleges have 
taken over most of the dormitories. All 
the nice, soft beds have been replaced 
with double-decker berths. The small 
rooms have one double-decker; the lar- 
ger rooms two or more. Each room has 
a dresser, a desk, and a straight-backed 
chair. 

And that’s all! There are no snappy 
ictures on the wall, no banners, no 
ounges, no trimmings of any sort. All 
these are forbidden—with one exception. 
The soldier can keep a picture of his girl 
friend on top of the dresser. 

The trainees keep their quarters 
cleaner than a policeman’s handcuffs. 
You've never seen a shiny floor or a 
polished desk until you’ve been in an 
Army college dorm. : 


The soldier-student’s day begins at 
6:15 with the most hated of all soldier 
sounds—the bugle. He pops out of bed 
and charges for the w: m. He is 
given just 15 minutes to dress. At 6:30 
he must be ready for assembly. After 
rollcall comes breakfast. There is no 
wild rush or nonchalant strolling. The 
boys march to the dining room, which 
is set up in the gym, just as they march 
from class to class. 

Breakfast takes a half hour, and then 
comes sick call. This is the time head- 
aches, bad shoulders, and twisted an- 
kles are attended to. 


Labs, Labs, Labs 


At 7:50 sharp the trainees fall into 
formation and march off to their 
classes. The next four hours are de- 
voted to laboratory work, lectures, and 
study periods. During our day at Rut- 
gers, we visited five different labs. We 
saw the trainees working industriously 
around long tables and desks. 

In the <ngineering Drawing lab 
they were working on blueprints. 
Sorted neatly in front of them were 
compasses, dividers, triangles, scales, 
and pens. These supplies are hard to 
get these days, and the boys take good 
care of them. They share the wealth; 
every item is used by ‘six different stu- 
dents a week. 

Entering the Mechanical Engineer- 
ing lab we were greeted with an ex- 
plosion. Our first thought was sabo- 
teurs! But, as nobody seemed to bother, 


we assumed it was an iment. 
Sure enough, every fiye eee ex- 
plosion was repeated. We lingered long 
enough to learn that the purpose o 
the lab was to teach the trainees all 
about heat engines (auto and plane). 
Here the boys perform various experi- 
ments to see how the engines behave 
under actual conditions. We saw a 
wind tunnel which the students de- 
signed and built in the machine shop. 

We strolled through the Machine 
Shop, the Communication lab, and the 
Materials lab. Here we saw all sorts 
of odd-shaped testing machines. Sev- 
eral had steel noses which stuck into 
the air like ice-cream cones. The boys 
use ‘em on steel and plastics to learn 
how much these materials may be 
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The Army soldier-student’s favorite 
pastime—chow! The food is great. 


squeezed, lengtheried or flattened. On 
the board was a formula: 
% Elong.= 1,500,000 
Ult. Strength 

We don’t know just what this means, 
but the A.S.T.P. boys are all named 
Einstein P 

Next thing we knew it was dinner 
time. Whoopee! After 15 minutes to 
wash, the trainees formed their fine, 
straight lines and again marched into 
the gym-diner. They entered section by 
section. We sneaked in on the tail end 
of one line, determined to get a look 
at the gym—and to eat. 


Bill of Fare 


We saw a huge room covered com- 
pletely with long rows of tables and 
chairs. Along one wall were the food 
servers, about 25 strong. The trainee, 
as he enters the food alley, picks up a 
tray, a coffee mug, and silverware. He 
then continues to the food section 
where he-is served cafeteria style. We 
shoved our tray forward and saw it 
heaped with a nice big breaded veal 
cutlet, two vegetables, soup, butter, 
and chocolate custard. 

We sat down at a table and started 
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wolfing it down. It was swell! So 

can put this down in your book: 

Army colleges have the best “chow” in 
the service. Sitting next to us was a dis- 
tinguished looking gentleman who 
turned out to be Dr. Robert C. Clothier, 
president of Rutgers. He told us a few 
interesting facts about the Army . 

Rutgers has 771 soldier trainees, w 
=e age from ‘e with an _ 
age of 23. . resent 
pe al Po including 
schools in Austria, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy, and the Netherlands! Of 
the 771 trainees, about 250 are en- 
aged in foreign area and language 
4 and the 8 are assigned eo 
chanical, civil, electrical, and sanitary 
engineering subjects. 

A term consists of 12 weeks. There 
are four terms to a year. In between 
terms, the trainee gets a week furlough. 
The courses in engineering are from 
72-84 weeks, while those in foreign 
area and language are 36 weeks in 


length. 
All Work and No Horseplay 


Each student in the latter group 
must already be familiar with one for- 
eign language and must major in an- 


Fordham °43; and Ed Menniti, age 21, 
La Salle College. 

Much to our and pleasure, 
they had all read Scholastic in high 
school and Tony (Cacasi) had used it 
while teaching at Hartford, Conn. All 
three were of Italian descent, majoring 
in Italian. They were clean-cut, bright, 
the finest type of American soldier. 

Ed persuaded us to attend his his- 
tory class after dinner, and we marched 
along with his section to the lecture 
toom. The first thing we noticed in 
class was the air of, seriousness. There 
was nd horseplay, talking or sleeping. 
The trainees were all ears. 

The subject of the lecture was the 
Weimar Republic in Germany and why 
it failed. The text used in the course 
was The World Since 1914 by Walter 
C. Langsam, who, incidentally, is a 
contributing editor to World Week, 
Scholastic’s sister publication. 

Considerably enlightened by the lec- 
ture, we made a bee-line for the gym. 
The trainees get six hours of physical 
education a week, half of which is in- 
doors and half outdoors. In an upstairs 
gym, they were vaulting over “ele- 
phants”—a pile of mats stacked over 
the parallel bars—and working on the 
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Danger: Soldiers studying! They study two hours for every hour in class. 


other. At Rutgers he has the choice of 
French, § German or Italian. -In 
addition 


Anthony B, Cacasi, 30, Trinity ‘35 
and Harvard ’36; A. Panarelli, age 21, 


side horses, hurizontal bars, and other 
pieces of apparatus. 


The Body Beautiful 


The swimming pool was full of 
divers and swimmers, while off in shal- 
low water the non-swimmers were get- 
ting instruction. Everybody was doing 
something and seemed happy doing it. 
So we left and went out to the two 
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in progress in which the trainees were 
merrily smacking each other around. 
On other, the boys were going 
through calisthenics, obstacle courses 
and ae drills. 

Our friend, Ed Menniti, sketched in 
the rest of the program for us. After 
gym, from 5:05 to 6:10 is free; supper 
at 6:30; study in the barracks from 
7:80 to 10:00; and from 10-10:30 free 
time. At 10:30 sharp all the switches 
——— for taps. 

is is the schedule of the trainee 
from Monday until Saturday noon. 
From 3:05 Saturday until 5:50 Sunday 
he is free. 

Although there are no formal tests 
there are quizzes. And the Army may 
give what is called a “spot” check. A 
trainee whose work is unsatisfactory is 
given special help. If he doesn’t im- 
prove, he is dropped. 

His morale is wonderful. For ex- 
ample, Ed told us that a few days be- 
fore our visit, the trainees had pleaded 
for extra free time after 10:00 P.M.., 
and were given an extra half hour. You 
would think they'd spend it in the 
nearby town. They didn’t. They spent 
it—studying! That's all they seem to 
worry about—passing their courses. 

But they stil] retain their sense of 
humor. Before we left, a_ trainee 
handed us a carbon of what he called 
“the trainee’s national anthem.” No- 
body seemed to know where it came 
from or who wrote it. 


THE BOYS OF THE A.S.T.P. 


We are the wvoys of the A. S. T. P; 
Ours is a rugged lot. 

You may think our work is easy. 
We assure you that it’s not. 


The Army thought we all could stand 
A touch of higher knowledge; 

And so they made life miserable 

By sending us to college. 


Our actual hours are 35, 

They say if we would pass, 

We must spend two hours study 
For every i in class. 


Thus 85 plus 70 
Comes to 105 

Plus 21 a week to eat 
So we can stay alive. 


That totals to 126; 
Formations, six hours more: 
Washing up and room police 
Takes up another four. 


That huge sum is 186 

And leaves just 32 

For sleep at night and bunk fatigue 
And things we want to do. 


Now sleep’s a foolish habit, 

As anyone can see, 

In just one week, if we skip sleep, 
There’s 32 hours free. 





RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 


we will be the problems of the 
peacemakers on armistice day, 
the day the fighting ends berween the 
United Nations and the Axis? 

In Europe and Asia, countries will 
have beer devastated, industries wiped 
out, homes destroyed, farm soil impov- 
erished. Millions of people will be in 
the grip of slow death by starvation. 

Government administration and edu- 
cation may have. largely ceased to exist. 
Transportation systems will be crippled. 
Modern finances will have been re- 
placed by primitive barter. 


First Problem Is Food 


We may not face all these problems 
on the armistice day. The enemy may 
not collapse all at once. As United Na- 
tions forces advance, countries may be 
conquered or liberated one at a time. 
The surrender of Italy is an example of 
how this may take place. But the first 
problem will be food—food without de- 
lay, without discrimination, and without 
repayment. 

About half of Europe’s population 
has been underfed for years. Hunger is 
chronic. In countries which formerly im- 

orted most of their food, the diet is 
ie the starvation level. Even the 

eople in agricultural countries, who 
Sanely produced enough food for their 
own use, suffer hunger. They lack ani- 
mal feed, fertilizer, farm machinery and 
seed. 

The loss of livestock is the most seri- 
ous cause of food shortages. By the 
end of the war, the demands of the 
Nazi military machine for meat, plus 
the lack of stock feed, will have reduced 
the number of Europe’s farm animals 
by half. 

Milk production in Europe has gone 
down by more than a third. 

All the countries of Western Europe 
imported most of their cattle feed from 
the United States and Africa. With feed 
cut off, the only solution is to kill the 
animals that the Nazis do not take. 


Otherwise the animals will starve to 
death. Even with abundant pasture 
land and feed, it would take from three 
to five years to replace the cattle that 
have been lost. 

Horses and oxen also will have to be 
replaced. In many parts of Europe, these 
animals still are used in farming. It is 
estimated that in France there is a 
shortage of 500,000 horses and 200,000 
oxen. 

The lack of tertilizer is the chiet cause 
for the shortage in crop production. The 
plants which manufactured artificial fer- 
tilizer now make munitions. And. the 
slaughter of livestock has caused a short- 
age of animal manure. Even in peace 
times, Europe’s food production is be- 
low its minimum requirements. By 
the armistice day, it will have been cut 
by one-third to one-half. 


Collapse of Industry 


Industrial collapse will be as com- 
plete as the agricultural collapse. Ex- 
cept for the few small countries that 
have to some degree kept their inde- 
pendence, nearly everything in Europe 
is in Hitler's domain. 

Germany owns the controlling shares 
ot stock in most of Europe’s large indus- 
tries and banks. Sometimes stock 
was bought with phony money printed 
for this p se. Sometimes it was 
bought with the money which the con- 
quered nation paid for “occupation 
costs” by German troops. 

The Germans have set up a rigid and 
elaborate system of economic control 
for the continent of Europe. But it is 
likely that military collapse will be fol- 
lowed by wild runaway inflation. All 
of Europe’s currencies are German-regu- 
lated, and cleared through the central 
German system. : 

Even in the satellite countries, which 
once included Italy, the Nazis have be- 
come absolute economic dictators. 

This is Hitler’s “new order.” And 
when the German military machine col- 
lapses, this “new order” will crash with 


it. It will bring complete financial 
anarchy. Who owns what will be a big 
problem on the armistice day. 

Then there is the physical destruction 
by bomb and shell of factories, public 
buildings, homes, railroads, wharves 
and shipping. Add to this the lack of 
central governments, the demobilization 
of 25,000,000 men from Europe's 
armies or prisoner-of-war camps, and 
another 30,000,000 from its war indus. 
tries, and we begin to see the problem 
that the United Nations relief organiza 
tions will have to face. 

Safeguarding public health will be 
one of the most important of their prob. 
lems. Underfed people easily become 
victims of disease. Hospitals in occupied 
countries are already overtaxed. They 


are also poorly equipped and will be 


unable to handle large numbers of sick 
people. Great quantities of medical sup- 
plies will have to be shipped abroad. 

The immediate need will be for food, 
medical supplies, seeds, fertilizers, fod- 
der, raw materials, machines, and some 
consumer — such as soap. Most ol 
these supplies will have to come from 
the United States: How shall they be 
paid for? 


Problem of Repayment 

After the last war, there were some 
European nations that had no assets. 
They were given relief financed by 
money which they borrowed from us. 
They later failed to pay back these 
loans, and were unable to borrow more 
money when they wanted to rebuild 
their industries. This kept them from 
making a full economic recovery. It was 
one of the forces that headed the world 
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toward the gigantic depression. It per- 
mitted the rise of Hitler, Mussolini eo 
the Japanese imperialists. 

On oie program will avoid these 
difficulties. 

There are two United Nations bodies 
charged with the work of relief. One 
is the Office of Foreign Relief and Re- 
habilitation Operations in the United 
States. This organization is headed by 
Herbert H. Lehman, former Governor of 
New York State. The other group is 
the Inter-Allied Postwar Requirements 
Committee in London, headed by Sir 
Frederick Leith-Ross of the British 
Treasury. A anent international or- 
ganization, United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration, rep- 
resenting Great Britain, the United 
States, Russia, Canada, Australia and 
other countries, will coordinate relief 
activities. 

As Mr. Lehman sees it, the first job of 
this organization, moving in after AMG 
takes over (See Sept. 13 issue), will be 
to provide food, clothing, shelter and 
medical supplies to halt pestilence. 
Next, seeds and farm implements must 
be distributed; then raw materials to 
get the wheels of industry turning. 
After that will come the long-range wor 


of reconstruction. 





CONTROL OVER 
TRANSPORTATION 





The aim of relief will be to remove 
the need for relief, to enable the liber- 
ated people to begin their own recon- 
struction as soon as possible. 


Will Help U. S. Markets 


In the postwar period, the United 
States and the other members of the 
United Nations wil] need expandin 
markets for their grain, cotton, teak 
automobiles, tobacco and other prod- 
ucts. This will help previde jobs for mil- 
lions of demobilized American fighting 
men. And without these markets we 
may not be able to avoid another great 
depression. 

The cost of this relief program will 
be large. But it will be small in com- 
parison with the total cost of the war, 
or with the cost of another depression. 


Relief Cost Will Be Small 


The war costs American taxpayers 
about a billion dollars every three days. 
If we shorten the war even a few weeks 
by gaining the orm of occupied 
peoples ugh our reliet plans, we 
would save more on war costs than the 
total outlays for relief. 

Some of the small Allied govern- 
ments-in-exile are uneasy about the ma- 
chinery for distributing food and other 
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kinds of relief. The Netherlanders and 
Belgians, for example, have funds with 
which to make their own food purchases 
in the world market. They have never 
liked the idea of pooling resources for 
building up a common stockpile. But 
they have accepted it as a working prin- 
ciple. It would not be fair for the weal- 
thier nations to be able to buy all the 
food they want immediately after the 
war, while poorer nations would have to 
be content with relief. 

Some of the small governments-in- 
exile are also uneasy over the domina- 
tion of the United Nations relief or- 

anizations by the four great powers: 

e United States, Britain, Russia and 
China. These governments-in-exile want 
to distribute relief in their countries. 

This policy does not agree with the 
policy of the Allies. The four great pow- 
ers do not want to make it appear that 
they favor one exile group over another, 
or over a group now working under- 
ground within an occupied country. 

Food, clothing and medicine will be 
important weapons for winning over 
— when the war is over. The Al- 
ies want the peoples of the occupied 
countries to choose their own govern- 
ment without feeling obligated to any 


special group. 
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PICTOGRAPH CORPORATION, FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, ING, 
The United Nations must be prepared to handle these problems in all liberated nations. 








THEY FOUGHT FOR FREEDOM 





THOMAS PAINE (1737-1809) 


He was no “summer soldier” 


HOMAS PAINE came to America from England in 1774. In January, 

1776, his pamphlet “Common Sense” appeared and did much to 

ER, BELL, TOLD BENJAMIN FRANKLIN OF| convince people that the colonies should be gn independent nation. 
THE AMAZING SUCCESS OF COMMON” After the war Paine took a leading part in the French Revolution, 
and was imprisoned when he quarreled with certain French leaders, 

Feeling thatthe American Government was making no effort to res- 

cue him, Paine wrote a bitter letter attacking President Washington. 

This letter, and the publication of “The Age of Reason,” which diso- 

greed with religious ideas of the time, turned most people against him. 

Paine died unhonored. But today he is ranked as one of the great- 

est Americans, a man who was “the spark plug of the Revolution.” 


3S IW THE DARK DAYS OF 17116, WASHINGTON URGED PAINE TO WRITE 
SOMETHING “ TO CHEER HIS DISCOURAGED ARMY. SEATED BY A CAMP- 
FIRE, PAINE WROTE “THE CRISIS.” 
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In September, 1940, a large party of 
men and women on horseback went 
from Blanding, in southeastern Utah, 
to the Colorado River just above the 
point where the Escalante River comes 
in, They were met there by an automo- 
bile party which had come over the 
barely passable road to Hanksville and 
thence down past Boulder Mountain 
to the Colorado River cliffs. In that 
group which met at an unused crossin 
of the river there were state officials, 
Mormon Church officials, old men and 


women bent and withered and dried. - 


On the Sunday morning following their 
arrival they held a sunrise service on 
the cliffs x ne the river, and after the 
service a kind of reunion picnic, with 
speeches and recollections. 

What were they celebrating? What 
event led them into the desert? What 
were these old codgers and white-haired 
old ladies doing out in country where 
a Navajo has to look sharp if he wants 
to survive? 

The answer is written in the cliffs on 
the west side of the river, in the place 
called the Hole-in-the-Rock. There is 
a kind of pinnacle which leans a little 
outward from the cliff as though a great 
piece had split off but not fallen, and 
between the pinnacle and the massive 
smooth cliff is a steep notch. If you look 
closely you can see a kind of ledge 
angling down from the mouth of the 
notch, starting about a thousand feet 
above the river and ending in a little 
clump of brush near the water’s edge. 
That is, or was, a road. 
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LOOKING 
BACKWARD 


When they couldn’t blast a road 
out of the cliff, the Mormons 
tacked one on—believe if or not! 


# 


| 


Look at it again. It comes down two 
thousand feet from the rim, directly 
oo the notch, then swings along 
the cliff-face in a long incline. The 
average angle of descent is about fifty 
de . Through the upper part of the 
Hole the drop is one yard for every 
yard forward, and at two places along 
that trail there are sheer aif of fifty 
or sixty feet. 

Eighty-two wagons came down over 
that trail in 1880, along with seventy 
families of Mormon settlers and hun- 
dreds of head of horses and cattle. Look 
at it again now. Wagons come through 
there? It’s a hoax. You don’t believe it. 

But they did come through that slot 
in the battlements. The half dozen old 
people with the party in 1940 are there 
to prove it. They came through with 
the wagons, and the almost-effaced 
scratch down the half-mile cliff starts 
them talking and shaking their heads 
and remembering. 

Anyone who made that trip has 
my to remember. It was after Brig- 

Young’s death but it was made in 
the best Mormon manner. Cattlemen 
and settlers were coming in from the 
east, from Colorado. Unless the Saints 
settled the southeastern corner of the 
empire, others would get in there first. 
So President Taylor, Brigham’s succes- 
sor, called selectees from central Utah, 
from Iron, Beaver, and Millard Coun- 
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By Wallace Stegner 


ties, to settle San Juan and “breed 
goodwill among the Indians.” 

San Juan was then, and is now, the 
most barren frontier in the United 
States. To reach it from Cedar City the 
Mormon pioneers had three choices; 
they could go far around to the north, 
approximating Escalante’s old route 
backward across the Green River, 
crossing near the present town of Jen- 
sen and then dropping far south again 
to their destination; or they could cut 
straight across against the forbidding 
Escalante Desert. They chose the most 
direct way, though when they started 
they were not even sure that a road 
could be made through, and in travers- 
ing that desert and the even worse 
desert on the other side of the Colorado 
they made one of the most incredible 
wagon trips ever made anywhere. 

Those old men and women who in 
1940 began making an annual pilgrim- 
age to the Hole-in-the-Rock can remem- 
ber many things. They can remember 
the camps at Forty-Mile and Fifty-Mile 
Springs during the fall of 1879, when 
the road back across the High Plateaus 
was blocked by snow and the road 
ahead looked utterly impassable. There 
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was no forage on the bare rock desert, 
and the stock had to be scattered out 
for miles in every direction, There was 
so little wood or burnable material of 
any kind that the whole camp had to 
get out and gather sagebrush or black 
shadscale, a kind of bushy weed which 
burned like grass. It took a bale of it 
to boil an egg. 

When the pioneers gathered in meet- 
ing at Forty-Mile and decided, with 
apprehension and misgiving, that there 
was no course but to ge orward, the 
camp was split, half of it going on to 
stop at Fifty-Mile, the road builders 
going on still farther to the Hole. Silas 
Smith had already beaten his way back 
to Salt Lake, got an appropriation from 
the legislature of —— hundred 
dollars for dynamite and road-building 
equipment. With that equipment sixty 
men built a road where God certainly 
never intended a road to be. 

They built it in midwinter, and a lot 
of it they built while hanging over the 
cliff on ropes. They drilled and blasted 
through the solid rock, and at night 
they danced on the smooth stone of 
their bluff camp to the fiddling of Sam- 
uel Cox. After two weeks of work they 
tried to get the horses down to the 
river, where forage was good. They lost 
nine of them over the cliff on the first 
attempt, so they postponed further at- 
tempts to take anything down. The dy- 
namite was already used up, and the 
trail was still a long way above the 
river. They resorted to dugway where 
they could (a Mormon dugway was 
simply one slanting wagon-track cut so 
deep into the rock that a wheel couldn’t 
get out of it. Put a wagon in it and 
pray), but when they came to a steep, 
smooth rock face they were stumped. 
It was too abrupt for a dugway, and 
they had no powder to blast a ledge. 


Ben Perkins found the answer. On 
his suggestion they put the blacksmith 
to work widening the drill points. Then 
they suspended drillers. over the cliff 
and had them drill large deep holes on 
an even incline all the way to the bot- 
tom. Other men went out to the moun- 
tains and the river bottom and cut 
scrub oak stakes, and the stakes were 
pounded deep into the drilled rock. 
Across the stakes brush and driftwood 
were banked, and broken rock scattered 
on top of that. Give those Mormons 
credit. When they couldn't blast a road 
out of the cliff, they tacked one on as 
a carpenter might nail a staging under 
the eaves of a high house. 

By January 26, about six weeks after 
they started blasting, a third of the 
wagons were down, lowered carefully 
on ropes down through the notch grind- 
ing and heeling through the dugway. 
Down the steep rock-and-brush shelf 
they rocketed almost uncontrolled, but 
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WALLACE STEGNER 


According to his own description, 
Wallace Stegner is “the original ver- 
sion of the homeless and footloose 
American.” This distinction was 
earned, he says, in his early years, 
while his family “moved all over the 
place.” They lived in North Dakota, 
southern Saskatchewan, the lumber 
camps of Washington, Great Falls, 
Montana, Salt Lake City, Reno, and 
Los Angeles. This varied background 
has contributed much to the charm 
and color of Mr. Stegner’s many 
stories and books. 

Educated -first at the University of 
Utah, Mr. Stegner took graduate 
work at California and Iowa and was 
granted a Ph. D. from Iowa in 1935. 


He now teaches 
English at Har- 
vard and writes in 
his spare time. 
His latest novel, 
The Big Rock 
Candy Mountain, 
has just been published by Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce. 

Mr. Stegner’s stay in Utah un- 
doubtedly supplied him with the 
background for his book, Mormon 
Country. This work, one of the 
American Folkways Series, is a fas- 
cinating study of the history, legend, 
and folklore of the Mormons. One 
chapter is the accompanying sketch, 
“Looking Backward.” 





not a wagon or an animal was lost. On 
February 10 they were all down, but 
the road was practically gone. Every 
wagon weakened it, every successful 
descent took along a little avalanche. 

Now for sure there was no going back. 
They couldn’t have if they had wanted 
to. They were in the bottom of Glen 
Canyon, faced with a treacherous cross- 
ing of the river. The wagons they 
floated over without great trouble, but 
the stock got frightened in midstream, 
turned back, scattered, had to be 
rounded up and whipped into the cur- 
rent again. To get up the other side 
of the canyon took a week, every wagon 
going up behind four to seven span of 
horses or oxen. And then the plateau 
on the other side, which had looked 
level and easy from the cliffs, turned 
out to be so nearly suicidal that they 
almost lost heart. 

From the Hole-in-the-Rock to the 
Montezuma it was about seventy-five 
miles as the crow flies. It was a hundred 
and fifty the way they had to g0, 
through the Clay Hills, around the 
heads of bottomless narrow canyons, 
over the “Slick Rocks” where only an 
accidental encounter with a flock of 
mountain sheep had shown the scouts 
a way through. Every mile was enough 
to make anyone but an automaton weep. 
They fought over the waterless plateaus, 
skidded wildly down the slick rocks, the 
rosie wagons wheel-locked and coast- 
ing like otters on a mud slide. They 
filled arroyos, circumnavigated canyons, 
hewed their way through the scrub 
brush of Elk Ridge, built dugways, al- 
most counted the revolutions of the 
wheels. 

The hundred and fifty miles from the 
river to the mouth of Cottonwood Wash 
took them just short of two months; 


altogether, from Cedar City to the new 
settlement, a distance by airline of 
about two hundred miles, and by their 
route of approximately twice that far, 
they were on the road six months. Their 
average—and they were not loafing 
along—was a little better than two miles 
a day. 

When they reached Cottonwood 
Wash there was not a person, an ox, or 
a horse in the train with the strength 
to go another foot. If the Wash had 
been starving ground, they would have 
had to sit there and starve. It wasn't 
quite starving ground: it was a sandy 
river bottom with crooked cottonwoods 
and a little pasture in it. They out- 
panned and camped. 

The net result of that unbelievably 
toilsome trip was one pin on the — 
of empire; one settlement, Bluff, 
snatched from the encroaching Gen- 
tiles; one struggling, constantly-unsuc- 
cessful colony from which the colonists 
asked more than once to be released; 
one more bit of debris in the path of 
the San Juan floods, one little patch of 
fields for flash floods from Cottonwood 
Wash to cover with unprofitable sand. 
But they saved it from the Gentiles. 

The Gentiles, as a matter of fact, 
wouldn’t have had it as a gift. They 
came in, it is true, in 1892 1893 on 
the heels of a report that the bars and 
ledges of the San Juan were built of 
solid gold dust, but they went out again 
just as fast. Twelve hundred of them 
entered, and twelve hundred found the 
gold bars so thin they weren’t worth 
working. There was not even that much 
excitement attending E. L. Goodrich’s 
discovery of “coal oil springs” near Mex- 
ican Hat, and no oil co: ies got in- 
terested enough to drill until 1907, 

(Concluded on page 22) 
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The Flaming Faith of DENMARK 


Danes find strength for resistance in the works 
of Hans Christian Andersen—and you may find 
a special strength of your own in studying them 


By Julia Gunther Mackaye 


NE morning in November, 1939, a 
young Danish newspaper man in- 
terviewed my husband and me at our 
hotel in Copenhagen, Denmark. We had 
just returned from visiting Odense, the 
birthplace of Hans Christian Andersen 
and recently the scene of Danish riot- 
ing against the Nazis. In his immedi- 
ate, enthusiastic response to our interest 
in the beloved “long poet” of Denmark, 
the young reporter ~~ forgot the 
purpose. of his visit, w: was to find 
out about our work in the States. He 
was off at once on his own favorite sub- 
ject. 

The Danes, he told us, went home 
from work in the evening and read 
Hans Christian Andersen, shutting out 
Hitler and the war. They were doing 
it not as an from an unsolvable 
problem but for renewed faith in the 
ability of a small nation to maintain its 
intellectual and spiritual integrity in the 
face of brute force. 


Drnasanx had faced the-same threat 
in Hans Christian Andersen’s day. Out 


of her political and military defeats at 
that time, rose the Danish folk school 
and adult education wntopog fl thet 
have made her le Danes to the very 
marrow of ar bases, come Hitler or 
Doomsday. The Germans may occupy 
the land of Denmark; there is an inner 
citadel of Danishness they can never 
storm. 

You can learn more about that citadel 
by investigating the life of Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen. And in the process, you 


may even help your own personality to 


grow. ° 

Did you ever get so enthusiastic over 
something that you spent all the spare 
time you had searching for every last 
bit of information you could find on it? 
Gradually you built up a foundation of 
fact from which you could judge the 
value of new materials. You your- 


self speaking authoritatively for the 
frst time red he life—you, who as the 
youngest shyest of your tribe had 
always taken the opinion of your elders 
for gospel truth. 


Sud the realization dawns on 
you. You're not shy any more. You're 


sure of the ground under your feet. You 
know Rw On You have the courage 
of your convictions about it. You can 

your own weight in a conversation. 

It's a and glorious feeling. 

It happened to me. It can happen to 

ou. 

F I chanced one day upon The Story 
of My Life, the happiest fairy tale Hans 
Christian Andersen ever wrote. It has 
been translated from the Danish for us 
by Mary Howitt. I ene ¢ any of 
you to read the first page of that true 
fairy tale without wanting to go on un- 
til you have finished the book. 

In his autobiography Hans Christian 
mentions two of his works — The Im- 
provisatore and a Fiddler. 1 had 
never heard of either. Were they fairy 
tales, novels, poems, or plays? I knew 
by then that Andersen had written 
much more than the fairy tales I had 
read in childhood. A trip to the library 
netted the information, from the card 
catalog, that The Improvisatore was a 
novel, and I drew it out. It proved un- 
expectedly interesting. Here was an 
Andersen who felt free to put into fic- 
tion bitter truths about the people who 
had patronized and looked down upon 
him in his youth — truths that would 
have sounded ungrateful to his patrons 
had he put them into the story of his 
life. 

Only a Fiddler, like the other book, 
was a novel in form only. Actually it 


This statue of Andersen's “Little Mer- 
maid” is a Copenhagen landmark. 


‘was another story of Hans Christian’s 


own life. 

By this time I realized that Hans 
Christian was a fellow human being 
with a lot of tangled-up feelings he 
couldn’t straighten out. Reading aboyt 
him helped me to understand myself. I 
wanted to find out more about him and 
his struggles. 

That was easy, since there are many 
excellent biographies of him. We have 
volumes of his personal letters in print, 
both those that he wrote and those that 
famous friends wrote to him. His travel 
2 pemee are detailed in such delight- 

accounts as A Poet's Bazaar, In Swe- 
den, and In Spain. 


iy YOU are carving a design, the sali- 
ent points of the pattern stand out the 
more clearly, the deeper you cut. So it 
is with reading on a chosen subject. 
What at first seems an appalling jum- 
ble of names and dates, all equally 
strange, becomes plain as the more im- 
portant ones rise to the top. 

The two formative features of the 
Ee Danish poet's life were travel and 

ends, As I read his Pictures of Travel 
and other accounts of his journeyings, 
I stretched out mentally into a new 
knowledge of people and places. 

Andersen’s life covered most of the 
nineteenth century, 1805-1875. His 
friends included many of the great peo- 
ple of that time. I began to wonder if 
Dickens, Grieg, Jenny Lind, and Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning—to mention only 
a few of the celebrities whom Hans 
Christian knew and loved—were as en- 
thusiastic about him as he was about 
them. There was a place to find out— 
their op grt I embarked upon a 
course of reading biographies on my 
own initiative that would have amazed 
my teacher of English Lit a few years 
before. Biographies are fun! 

But books were not the only source 
of such information. There was the 
whole field of nineteenth century maga- 
zines in which one could find con- 
temporary accounts of these people. 
The Reader's Guide and Poole’s Index 
and the special indexes such as the one 
to the first thirty years of Harper's Mag- 
azine gave me leads in this field. In 
Harper's for January, 1861, I found one 
of my choicest bits about Andersen un- 
der the unexpected title, “A Californian 
in Iceland.” On his way to Iceland an 
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author-traveler had stopped off in Co- 
penhagen to call on Hans Christian An- 
dersen. The house where the poet then 
lived, the conversation, his appearance 
are all described in minute and enter- 
taining detail. 

Eventually I reread the fairy tales, 
since I had now learned what had oc 
casioned the writing of them and could 
understand the painful experiences so 
playfully interpreted here. The soldier 
in “The Tinderbox,” I saw now, was no 
other than Hans Christian Andersen 
himself; his tinderbox, the gift for 
writing tales. 

What I thought was to be the climax 
of this growing interest came in 1939 
when my husband was granted a fellow- 
ship for six months’ study in Scandi- 
navia. I went along. Denmark! Copen- 
hagen! Odense, the birthplace of Hans 
Christian! 


As WE climbed the stairway of the 


Grand Hotel in Odense, the drizzly, 
rainy night of our arrival there, the first 
thing that caught my eye was the deep 
clear blue of the three great windows 
on our left. There in richly colored 
glass were portrayed three scenes from 
“The Little Mermaid.” First, the mer- 
maid rising from a very blue sea to gaze 
upon the galleon bearing her prince; 
then the maid transformed, with the 
admiring prince wrapping his cloak 
about her; finally the spirits of air bear- 
ing aloft the maiden, still loyal to her 
love for the prince. What did it matter 
after that gift of pure color that the 
walls of our room were a dingy brown! 
It was still raining the next mornin 
when we went down narrow, cobbled 
Hans Jensen Straede to 43-45, the 
poet’s birthplace. Each tiny room of the 
seven there is filled with mementoes of 





Julia Gunther Mackaye 


Last year Little, Brown & Com- 
pany published a book for 
young people entitled The 
Three Hanses, a story of young 
Hans Christian Andersen. The 
book was written by Julian 
David, pen name for David and 
Julia Gunther Mackaye, of San 
Jose, California. Mr. Mackaye 
is director of Adult Education 
in San Jose, and Mrs. Mackaye 
is a teacher in secondary and 
adult education. Here Mrs. 
Mackaye writes of her own ad- 
venture in tracking down the 
facts about Hans Christian An- 
dersen. 











Andersen’s life. The original house was 
too small to hold them all, so a large 
museum has been added next door. In 
the Dome Hall of this building are 
eight frescoes representing decisive mo- 
ments in the poet's life. 

We stood for a long time before the 
picture in which the gangling fourteen- 
year-old is bidding his mother and 
grandmother farewell just outside the 
gate of Odense as he is setting off to 
seek his fortune in Copenhagen. That 
picture was to stay engraved on our 
minds until we finally had to shape the 
story back of it into book form. 

On our return to Copenhagen from 
Odense, world events had taken such 
an exciting turn as might well have 
crowded thoughts of Andersen from 
our minds. Germany had invaded and 
conquered Poland. Where would she 
strike next? The Danes are not an ex- 


The house on the right marks Andersen’s birthplace in Odense. 


ESSAY 


citable le. They were plainly wor- 
ried but they faced the situation mation 
of-factly. 

The little maid who cared for our 
room at the Hotel Astoria spoke ex- 
cellent English, as do most of the Dan- 
ish hotel attendants. 

“What can we do, if they come?” 
She summed up the matter. “We are a 
small nation. We have spent our money 
on our people, not on munitions. It 
would make no difference anyway, if 
we were armed—three million against 
eighty million!” 

Political and religious refugees have 
always taken refuge in Denmark. What 
the sudden turn of events meant to 
these was brought home to us late one 
evening when we were called down to 
the lobby to see an excited young girl 
who had come upon our name in a 
newspaper. She was about twenty, 
Jewish on her mother’s side, and had 
come to Copenhagen from Germany to 
study music. Her passport was due to 
expire within the month. She could not 
get an extension of time to stay in Den- 
mark, neither could she return to Ger- 
many, for her Nazi father had had her 
name expunged from the register of her 
home town to clear his own record of 
any suspicion of pro-Jewish sympathy. 
She would do anything for us, if we 
would take her with us back to the 
United States. What she asked was im- 
possible. The best we could do was to 
arrange a meeting for her with the 
American consul who would check her 
story and give her information as to 
when the quota would permit her being 
included in it. 


Evan more desperate was the plight 
of a graduate student from Kiel Univer- 
sity, a sensitive-faced, intelligent man 
who had been exiled for his political 
views and was in deadly terror of the 
Nazis. There were tears in his eyes— 
and in ours, too—when we were unable 
to meet his request for work, any kind 
of work, that would enable him to get 
into the States. 

It was of hundreds of people of this 
Pe, no doubt, that King Christian was 
thinking when he refused the German 
demands that the Nuremburg laws 
against the Jews be enforced in Den- 
mark. The Danes have never felt in- 
ferior to the Jews, he told the Germans, 
therefore they have never felt the ne- 
cessity of imposing restrictions upon 
them. 

Hans Christian Andersen would have 
liked to know that in these troubled 
times all Denmark turns to him for 
comfort and strength. 

Perhaps we too, if we take the time 
to look, may find help in those tales 
that Hans Christian wrote for grown- 
ups in the language of children. 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHERS’ SECTION - 


Classroom Activities 
FOR ALL CLASSES 
(Including Social Studies and English) 


Problems of Winning the Peace: Post 
War Unit 4. Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion 
Filling Europe's dinner pail atter the 

war is a large undertaking. And it is a 
responsibility which can't be side 
stepped or put off. The U. S. must 
carry it for a time unti] the European 
people can take it over We must do 
this for our own good as well as the 
welfare of needy foreign countries. The 
problems of supplying and distributing 
aid will be complicated and the way in 
which they are solved can contribute 
greatly to stable, permanent, peaceful 
world conditions, What are the chances 
of success? 

Questions for Discussion: 

(a) List definite reasons tor the pres- 
ent desperate food shortage in Europe. 
(b) What are Evrope’s food problems 
even in peacetime? (c) How could 
failure to bring about economic re 
covery in Europe contribute to serious 
business depression in our own country? 
(d) Why do some of the governments 
in exile o the proposal that post- 
war relief  aleaenss by the four 
great United Nations powers? (e) What 
will be some of the postwar employ- 
ment problems? 


Things to Do: 


Look up population figures for Euro- 
pean countries before the war. Com- 
pare the — of population in various 
sections with that of the United States. 

Compare the food problems immedi- 
ately after the war witk those under 
normal conditions in such_ countries: as 
Holland, England, Spain, Switzerland, 
France, Germany, Poland. 

Make a map showing the world mar- 
kets for our exports before the war. | 


They Fought for Freedom: Thomas 
Paine 


Thomas Paine might with equal jus- 
tice be called a man without a country 
and a citizen of the world. It seems 
tragically unfair that the country for 
which he had done so much should for- 
get its debt to him. But he is not alone 
in failing to win due honor for his 
achievements during his lifetime. 


Questions for Discussion. 


(a) What is the meaning of the 
phrase “summer soldier?” (b) Discuss 
Paine’s statement that “Europe, aot 


England, is the parent country of 
America.” (c) What qualities in Paine’s 
make-up probably contributed to the 
unfortunate circumstances of his life? 
(d) Compare the basis for General 
Howe’s hatred of Paine with that of the 
men who denied him the right to vote. 
Things to Do: 

Read “Common Sense” aloud to the 
class. Has it the qualities of effective 
propaganda? 

Read Citizen Tom Paine by Howard 
Fast and tell the class about his life. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


Forward from Italy 


The unconditional surrendef of Italy 
is a body blow to Germany and a big 
boost for the Allies. Events in the “boot 
are developing so swiftly that it is diffi- 
cult to see just what the next move will 
be on either side. There is tough fight- 
ing at the moment, but the advantages 
of Allied positions and the effects of 
Italian surrender upon other countries 
are tremendous. at are some of the 
possibilities of the situation? 
Questions for Discussion: 


(a) Why was the announcement ot 
italy’s surrender delayed for five days? 
(b) What obligations does uncondi- 
tional surrender place upon the Italians? 
(c) What evidence has there been so 
far to prove that the Italians gre livin 
up to the terms of the armiStice? (ay 
Discuss the psychological effect of Ital 
ian surrender on the Balkans, France, 
Russia, Spain, and Germany. (e) Do 
you think Russia deserves credit for 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(October 11-16 Issue) 


For Social Studies 

Salvage Is Not Over: Problem of 
Raw Materials Scrap Stil] Acute 

The War in the Pacific: United Na- 
tions Prepare for Major Offensive 
against Japan. 

American Institutions: 3. The Fron- 
tier, by Dr. Henry Steele Commager 


For English Classes 

“Tomorrow the World”—a scene 
trom the current hit play about a Nazi 
boy in the U. S., by James Gow and 
Arnaud d’Usseau. 

“Old History, Young Blood,” an 
essay by Rebecca West. 


For All Classes 

Postwar Unit No. 5, Control of De- 
teated Nations. 

They Fought tor Freedom: Nathan 
Hale (Historical Picture page) 

“Randy Weaver Runs for Presi- 
dent,” a story by Lamar Warrick. 











Allied success in the Mediterranean’ 
(f) Where in Italy will the Germans 
probably try to take up a defensive 
position? 

Map Study: 

Examine a map of Italy and discuss 
the effect of topography on the probable 
course of Italian invasion. 

Measure the distance from Italian 

irplane bases to vulnerable Axis targets 
for Allied bomber attack. 

Study the map of the Balkans, What 
possibilities dq they offer for invasion 
and for guerrilla warfare? 


“Mackinac Charter’ 


We are not alone as a nation. Our 
geographic position and our vast. re- 
sources encourage us to believe that we 
are self-sufficient. But that idea is a de 
lusion, and the war has forced us to 
take a realistic view of our dependence 
upon other nations and our obligations 
to them. We are a member of the world 
team and right now we're playing ball 
because we must. Isolation didn’t work 
But what shall we do after the war is 
won? That is a major issue for the 
American people and the next adminis- 
tration, Republican or Democratic. 
Topics for Discussion: 

(a) Why did many Americans favor 
isolationism before the war? (b) Was 
this a new point of view? (c) What 
are the dangers of a military alliance 
of the U. S. with other nations? (d) 
What are the implications of the phrase 
“sovereign nations?” (e) Would you 
favor world disarmament after the war? 


Further Study: - 

Find out how and trom what nations 
the United States acquired its present 
boundaries and possessions? 

Locate our Pacific possessions on the 
map and consider their relative distance 
from Japan and from our own mainland. 

Discuss the importance of the Pan- 
ama Canal to the defense of the U. S. 


Pan-Americana: Argentina’s Costly 
Gamble 


Argentina is at present the bad boy 
of the western hemisphere and Mr. Hull 
has moved to discipline this South 
American problem child. Turbulent con- 
ditions within Argentina are confusing, 





Key to “We Challenge You” 
(Social Studies Quiz, p. 10) 

1, On the Map: 2, 6, 8, 3, 1, 7, 5, 4. 

Il. Air Facts: 1-F; 2-F; 8-T: 4-T; 5-F; 
6-T. . 
Il. A Day with the “A.S.T.P.”: 1-b; 
2-c; 3-c; 4-a; 5-a. 

IV_ 1-jobs; 2-sovereign; 3-Great Britain; 
4-foreign; 5-governors; 6-Wendell Willkie. 
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but several unpleasant’ aspects of the 
situation seem clear. 
Questions for Discussion: 

(a) What reason does the govern- 
ment of Argentina give for not joining 
the United Nations? (b) Do the Argen- 
tine people seem to favor the supposed 
neutrality of their country? (c) What 
evidence is there that the country is not 
completely neutral? (d) What has 
Secretary of State Hull done to show 
our disapproval of Argentina’s policy? 
(e) Why is Argentina’s neutrality doin 
no actual damage to the Allied cause 
(f) What-feason is there to think that 
the Ramirez regime won't last? 


Something to Do: 


Plan a class period when each student 
will contribute to a description of Ar- 
i the country, the people, and 

eir life. Assign such subjects as geog- 
raphy, government, agriculture, cities, 
music, education, etc. Caution the 
students to select what they will tell 
carefully because there will be time for 
only a birdseye view. Material not pre- 
sented in class could be placed in fold 
ers available to the whole group. Let 
a committee take charge of arranging 
pictures, maps, and posters illustrating 
the talks. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 
ANALYSIS 
Nobody Loves a Fat Boy 


Essential to any study of the short 
story is an examination of the type in 
which the narrative content is based on 
an unexceptional, almost trivial event. 
Pupils should recognize thé author's 
purpose in choosing such an event, un- 
derstand his treatment of the event, and 
analyze the particular qualities which 
make the story su ; 

To conmatth these purposes, lead 
= pupils into some discussion of the 
ollowing points: 

1. Try to reduce the main narrative 
to a sentence of about a dozen words. 
Trim off all non-essentials. (This wil] 
lead to a realization that the bare plot 
ot the story is rather simple.) 

2. Does the situation “ring any bells’ 
in your mind? That is, have you known 
. Of similar situations in your own lifé or 
in those of your acquaintances? (Pupils 
should come to see that the plot, though 
meager, has a quality of significance and 
universality. ) 

8. Supposing that the author wished 
to develop his terms in a familiar es- 
say, how would his method have dit- 
fered from that employed here? (Less 
of incident, more discursiveness; less 
objectivity, more “editorializing.”) 

4. Since the emphasis in the story is 
apparently not on plot, what is empha- 
sized—character, setting, theme? 


5. When you have taken the test in 


~“Sharpen Your Wits,” explain why you 


answered as you did, using specific cita- 
tions from the text of the story to il- 
lustrate. 

6. Are you satisfied with the ending 
of the story? Why do you think the 
author chose to end it just there, in- 
stead of going on and telling-us what 
hap when Earl n for prac- 
tice? (Here is an excellent opportunity 
to bring home to pupils the need for 
brevity, terseness, and restraint in writ- 
ing. Climax and anti-climax may be dis. 
cussed, also. Pupils should discover that 
many modern short stories are little 
m« re than “candid camera shots” of peo- 

le in the midst of action. Therefore 
have no apparent inning or 
hie, Yet a onl pth» shot in 
which we did not recognize the partici. 
pants as human beings would be a very 
poor piece of photography. The analogy 
to short story is obvious. ) 

7. Humor plays a small in the 
story. Can you describe the character of 
the humor or explain its source? 


Poems to Remember 


Anal ot try—formal analysis, 
at cae a ow difficult schoolroom 
activity. But for those pupils who some- 
times say: “Why didn’t the just 
write this in prose? It would be easier 
to read,” al for those who may be 
tempted to try their own wings, it may 
be worthwhile to examine briefly the 
structure of certain poems. 

In the case of the Struthers Burt 
poem, there will be little difficulty in 
grasping the content. Therefore a short 
time devoted to the lines and stanzas 
themselves may be rewarding. Let pu- 
pils answer these questions: 

1. Is there a oe rhythm and 
thyme? How regularly has it been fol- 
lowed? Are there any imperfect ee ow 
Do you think imperfect rhymes detract 
from the beauty of poetry? 

2. Show how stanza leads into stanza 
by a natural cadence of thought and 
expression. How does the last stanza tie 
up with the first? 

8. Point out some examples of phras- 
mg and wording which are “poetic” 
rather than “prosy.” 

4. Try to put into prose the ona 
expressed in stanza two. Notice how 
poetry makes for compression of 
thought, sharpness, conciseness, vivid- 
ness. 


INVESTIGATION 
The Flaming Faith of Denmark 


After pupils have read this article, 
some of them may wish to read the 
MacKayes’ biography of Andersen or 
some of Andersen’s other published 
works, mentioned in the article. Whether 
or not such interest develops, the arti- 


cle certainly makes a very good oppor- 


tunity for starting pupils on any pro- 
ros. research projects which may be 


a part of your course of study. The im- 
portance of getting an early start can- 
not be overemphasized. Here are some 
suggestions which you may wish to put 
out as “feelers.” 

1. Find out whether Lewis Carroll 
wrote anything but Alice in Wonderland 
and Through the Loo Glass. Find 
out something about his life. 

2. Who is your favorite composer (or 
author or actor)? What do you know 
about him? 

8. Read some of the prize-winning 
articles in last year’s Scholastic Awards, 
in history, current events, and literary 
comment. How do you suppose the 
writers of these articles went about find- 
ing their materials? 

4. What circumstances led to the 
writing of “The Star Spangled Ban 
ner’? - 

5. What data exist at present as to 
definite gs (scientific, political, eco- 
nomic) for the postwar world? 

6. What hap to cause Gene 
Tunney to withdraw from the. prize 


ring? 

These, ot course, are intended only 
to arouse pupils’ curiosity about a num- 
ber of different subjects upon which 
there is Plenty of available information. 
The pupils themselves should develop 
their own topics within whatever re- 
strictions the teacher feels are neces- 
sary. 

WRITING and ORAL EXPRESSION 
What the Army Reads 


Have ema conduct their own poll 
of soldier favorités—or Navy, or Coast 
Guard, or Marines — by writing their 
friends in service and askin this 
information. When answers have been 
received, let the class choose a group 
to report orally on the results. Perhaps 
an open forum discussion might follow 


Looking Backward 


Pupils who listen :egularly to radio 
programs such as C; of Amer- 
ica or Death Valley Days will rec- 

ize in the epic struggle of the Mor- 
a to settle the oo a story such 
as might be .most effective on air. 
Classes interested in the construction 
of radio plays might attempt to write 
a sketch based on Mr. Stegner’s ac- 
count. Its performance by speech groups 
would measure the degree of success 
with which this undertaking might be 
accomplished. 





Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 
Ll. 1-b; 2-b; 3-c; 4-c; 5-a 
Il. 1-F; 2-F; 3-T; 4-T 
Ill. -Check 1, 2, 4 
Words to the Wise: a-4; b-7; c-9; d-2; 
e-6; £-8; g-1; h-5; i-10; }-3. 
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OFF THE PRESS 


~~ three fine eyewitness accounts 


or children of the discovery, conquest,| ff 


and settlement of the Americas. The Log 
of Christopher Columbus’ First Voyage 
America, illustrated by John O’Hara 
grave, II ($2.00), is his personal record 
of the lon voyage into the unknown. .C. 
tex and ‘onquest of 
is the tale told by Bernal 
fortune, of a handful of 
battering their way into 
strongholds of the Aztecs. B. 
has condensed Diaz’ 
keeping the 
sixteenth cen 
illustrate the book 
conquest. Homes in " 
illustrations by M 
($2.00), is the anil a the Mayflower 
group kept during their first hard winter 
among the Cape Cod Indians. 

These are authentic source materials 
presented so = that young children 

* 


} can use them 


* * 

The third annual Science Talent Search 
for students with promising scientific abil- 
ity is announced by Watson Davis, Di- 
tector of the Science Clubs of America. 
Scholarships $11,000 and 40 all- 
expense Stage, Sarvs Science Talent 
Institute in W next February will 
be awarded on the of aptitude exam- 
inations, personal and scholarship records, 


eligible. Entrants will take examinations in 
a a communities between Dec. 8 
and 27. scholarship awards are a con- 
tribution of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company to the advance 
ment of science in America. More informa- 
tion later 
- . ” ' 

Pe may Canning in Wartime, by Elsie 

arke, is a victory to canning, 
serving, pickling, drying. It gives , 
detailed directions for conserving 
vegetables, meat, poultry, 
Convenient tables show 
amount and kind of canned food 
for a complete healthy diet, substitutes 


sugar syrups, time for con 
other practical information. (Wor 
lishing Co., 2231 West 110th St.. 
land. Ohio, 49e) 


e  “« <@ 

The National Peace Conterence 
teachers to now to observe its third 
annual World Government Day. Nov 11, 


1943, with discussions, — book ex- 
hibits, etc., focused. on postwar world. 
A Study Kit of materials for such programs 
oy a radio script, a responsive read- 
ing for a grow am, tion on 
typical peace hom, the third report of the 
Commission to Study the Organization of 
Peace, and statements from Catholic, 
Protestant, and Jewish religious associa- 
tions and by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the N.E.A. The kit can be 
ordered direct from the National Peace 
Conference, 8-West 40th St.. New York 





18, N. ¥., 45e prepaid. é 


COMING OCTOBER 


RECONSTITUTING THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


JULIA JOHNSEN 


$1.25__quantity. discounts to debate teams 





RESOLVED: THAT THE UNITED STATES SHOULD 
JOIN IN RECONSTITUTING THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 





is the official debate proposition ot the N.U.E.A. for 1942-1943. 


“Reconstituting the League of Nations,” the latest book 
in the Reference Shelf series, presents the most recent and 
logical arguments on both sides of this question. Like its 
predecessors the book is a compilation of the most convincing 
pronouncements of authorities. The three main sections are 
“Background,” “Affirmative Arguments,” and “Negative Argu- 
ments.” Briefs and Bibliographies are included. 


Other Reference Shelf post-war titles: 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF DEMOCRACIES..: joha- 
sen. 263p. $1.25 194] 
Records the pros and cons of Streit’s “Union Now. 
THE “EIGHT POINTS” OF POST-WAR WORLD REORGANI- 
ZATION. Johnsen. 126p. 90c 1942 
is the Atlantic charter too inclusive, inclusive enough? Both points of view 
are discussed 


PLANS FOR A POST-WAR WORLD. Johnsen. 238p. $1.25 1942 
A summary of cecen! opinion op bow.éo create « tust and enduring economic 
peace 

WORLD PEACE PLANS. Johnsen. $1.25 1043 
Comparison of principal proposals to date. 


Also the 29th annual edition of 
' University Debaters Annual $70p $2.25 


Constructive and rebutta! speeches are given in ful) with briets and bibliog- 
raphies for eight debates, four om current war problems. three on post-wa 
federations and one op women and higher education 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue, 52 New York 





Every NEW High School Student 
SHOULD READ THIS BOOK 


— Bad Manners” of 
Depiey children, Sugeest 
of Politen 
Vocabulary of *' 


the return to 
New York boys 
LaGuardia 


THE NEW STUDENT HANDBOOK FOR: 
* High School Freshmen 
* Students from Junior High School 
* Junior High School Freshmen 


You can help solve the problem mentioned in this * High School Sophomores 
clipping by introducing “Hi There, High School” : 
to your students. 


be 
Sine school system. 
or 


Clipped from the N. Y. Heratp TRIBUNE 


Here's a freshman handbook that tells the new studcnt 
just what he or she wants to know . . . written in the 
student’s own language . . . the kind of thing freshman 
assembly programs just can’t provide. 


CONTENTS OF 
NEW FRESHMAN HANDBOOK 


“Hi There, High School” 


ON THE BEAM. 
The right way to approach high school; school 
and class spirit. 

THE TRAFFIC SYSTEM. 
Rules for corridor traffic; warnings for hit-and- 
run drivers and “road hogs.” 

‘TENSHUN! 
Classroom courtesy; 
ships. 


We. showed the manuscript of this student handbook 
to a number of teachers before we published it and 
asked for their suggestions and criticisms. A few con- 
structive suggestions were offered and are incorporated 
in the book. But what impressed us most was the fact 
that they all were enthusiastic about the book, said it 
O98 OD ON } would fill a longfelt need. 
THE ASSEMBLY LINE. * * * 


Manners in school assembly, at school concerts 
and plays. 
QUIET, PLEASE. 
Use of the library; making study hall count. 
PROPERTY RIGHTS. 
Respect and care of school property, lockers, 
classroom equip t, and P 
HEADS—YOU WIN! 
How to study; choosing school courses; part- 
time jobs. 
CHEERS FOR THE TEAM. 
Sportsmanship from the sidelines and on the 
team. 


student-teacher relation- 


* 
A FEW FACTS ABOUT THIS BOOK: 


The Contents The Author The Size 





GET IN THE SWIM! 
Participation in extra-curricular activities; serv- 
ing on committees. 


PARTY POLITICS. 
Manners at school parties and dances. 
REPRESENTATIVE-AT-LARGE. 
Student conduct in public: street, bus, movie and 
soda-shop manners. 
BEST FOOT FORWARD. 
Personal appearance and personality; making 
friends. ° 
THE FOLKS BACK HOME. 
Home life; family cooperation and fun. 


Breezy illustra- 
tions like this in- 
sure student in- 
terest im every 


It’s full of real down to 
earth information every 
new student wants to 
know but just won't ask 
. +. Written in bright, 
breezy style . . . tells 
what to do and what not 
to do without being 
preachy. (See list of con- 
tents at the left.) 





It’s written by Gay Head 
who writes SENIOR 
SCHOLASTIC’S most 
popular weekly student 
feature—Boy Dates Girl 
on y Head receiv 
more than 5,000 letters 
from high school sty- 
dents last year... . 
She’s talked before thou- 
sands of high school stu- 
dents and really knows 
her audience. 





It’s handy pocket size— 
fits inte boy's pockets 
and girl’s handbags — 
they'll keep it handy all 
the time—72 pages of in- 
formation they want to 
have—just 34%” x 6"— 

s room for student to 
fill in his program, lock- 
er number, etc.—very st- 
tractive green cover and 
lots of bright illustre- 
tions insi 





chapter. 
| lth rhea gtenenggeyne shag a: ~ eneNie  (wE 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP TE.10-48 


—Service Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES— 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


y/ ¢ 


in quantities oi 
10 or more 
Order a copy for every new student 


USE THIS HANDY | <=” 
ORDER COUPON PL= = 


i 1 $- for. 
handbook “‘H! THERE, HIGH SCHOOL.” Send them postpaid to: 
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WHAT THE ARMY READS 


By CHARLES SIDE STEINBERG Educational Director, Book-of-the-Month Club 


Here’s the reading menu our soldiers 
enjoy. Notice—no leftovers wanted! 


Onrz of the big problems faced by 
the folks at home is what to send the 
boys at camp. After you've sent one or 
two service boxes, a carton of ciga- 
rettes, and maybe a sweater and a muf- 
fler and a pair of gloves, you begin to 
wonder what to send next. 

The question is, what can you send 
which will be most useful at the 
trainee’s dullest time of day—from four- 
thirty to nine or ten in the evening and 
on those week-ends when he’s obliged 
to spend empty hours at camp, with 
little or nothing to do. 

Here is a suggestion, based on the 
preference of ty en number of men 
in the armed forces. Send a_ book! 
You'll be amazed to discover that it will 
not only be appreciated by the soldier 
to whom it’s sent, but that the boys in 
the barracks will read it, too. 

Those civilians who have visited a 
day room at any Army post or the 
ward of a post hospital, will realize 
what a blessing it is to have some good 
reading matter around. Most of the 
camps are at out-of-the-way places, 
and the nearest town is usually a more 
monotonous place than an Army post 
on a Sunday afternoon. Under such 
circumstances, even the man who never 
reads much welcomes a good book 
and reads it avidly. 

Reports from post librarians verify 
the need for books at Army posts and 
substantiate the requests from indi- 
vidual soldiers. Not that books don’t 
pour in when a call for them is made, 
such as the Victory Book Campaign. 
The difficulty lies in the kinds of books 
which have been contributed. Just 
about half of the books collected last 
year for the post libraries were dis- 
carded by officials because they were 
so antiquated that no one would pos- 
sibly care to read them. 

Recently, the Educational Depart- 
ment of the Book-of-the-Month Club 
took a poll of post librarians at Army 
camps in various parts of the country 
to determine what the men in the 
Army liked to read. The result will 
probably rise those well-meaning 
civilians who have found the Arm 
library a good receptacle for second- 
rate old novels and_half-forgotten 
juveniles. The reading tastes of the 
soldiers, let itybe noted, are not far 


removed from the tastes of any intelli-_ 


gent civilian. The boys at camp want 
best new fiction and non-fiction. 
They want literate westerns, adventure 
stories, mysteries, and humor. And 
naturally, they want those technical 
books that will help them to get a pro- 
motion in their line of service. 

The post librarian at Selfridge Field, 
Michigan, writes: “As nearly as I can 
tell, their tastes are universal, with a 
slight interest shown in books that will 
advance them in their military career. 
Their recreational reading is of _ all 
types. They want the newest books and 
read lighter books with sheer enjoy- 
ment. They keep well-informed on cur- 
rent events. in periodicals and through 
books of non-fiction.” 

This letter is typical of most of the 
other post libraries included in the poll 
—Camp Grant, Illinois; Fort Mon- 
mouth, New Jersey; The First Service 
Command, Boston; Governor's Island, 
New York; Fort Knox, Kentucky, and 
several others. 

The results are of unusual interest 
because they indicate a truth that can 
not be emphasized too strongly. This 
is a civilian army—not a unit of pro- 
fessional soldiers. It’s an Army re- 
cruited by democratic procedures, and 
it includes perfectly normal, intelligent 
Americans with normal civilian interests. 
Neither the acquisition of a uniform 
nor the grueling period of basic train- 
ing alter the fundamental civilian out- 
look of the men. They look upon mili- 
tary service as a necessary means 
toward winning the war and taking up 
their normal civilian pursuits again. 

For millions of these men, reading 
was a normal civilian activity, while for 
the men who never cared or found 
time to read, the off hours at an Army 
camp offer the best reason in the world 
for a session with a good book. The 


facts of the Army camp poll demon- 
strate that the Army is as much inter- 
ested in current books as any other 
social group. 

Here are several specific examples of 
what the Army reads, based upon post 
librarians’ reports. The books of W. L. 
White—especially They Were Expend- 
able and Queens Die Proudly—are in 
demand. Another title which is popular 
is The Song of Bernadette, not a mar- 
tial-minded book at all, but a glowing 
story of ideals and spiritual values. 

See Here, Private Hargrove is still 
going strong. This little book was re- 
cently published in the 25c pocket edi- 
tion and a movie is being made from 
it. Books of war correspondents are 
always interesting to soldiers, and 
William L. Shirer’s Berlin Diary, a best- 
seller of last season, is often asked for. 

Naturally the men at camp want 
technical books which apply to their 
branch of service. A good part of Army 
life is spent in going to school and 
learning a specialty, and _ technical 
books offer valuable assistance to the 
soldier who seeks promotion to non-com 
status or admission to an Officer Can- 
didate School. Manuals like Company 
Administration, The Officers’ Guide, 
and The Military Medicine Manual are 
enthusiastically welcomed because they 
are of real, practical use. The boys at 
the Signal Corps appreciate books like 
Radio Physics Course, while the airmen 
can make use of Air Pilot Training or 
Map and Aerial Photo Reading. Gen- 
eral primers, like A Mathematics Re- 
fresher or Mathematics for the Millions 
are always welcome in any branch of 
the service. 

There it stands, then, and the picture 
is certainly an encouraging one. It in- 
dicates that books are not only impor- 
tant for recreational purposes and for 
morale; they are of practical use to the 
men in learning their jobs and in seek- 
ing advancement in their Army career. 


WHAT THE NAVY READS 


Note: We thought it might be interesting to know what the 
Navy reads too, so we asked the librarian at one Naval Train- 
ing Station to send us a list of books taken out in one typical 
day. The list included forty-eight titles. Twenty-seven were fic- 
tion; ten were non-fiction of a general nature; nine were tech- 
nical (including one each on spelling, English grammar, type- 
writing, and piano); one was a book of plays; and one was 
Longfellow’s poems. The choice in fiction ranged all the way 
from Thorne Smith’s Turnabout to Wuthering Heights by Emily 
Bronte. Not bad for a day’s work! 
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Looking Backwards 
(Concluded). 


though Goodrich had found his oil 
seeps in 1882. Even the ultimate bring- 
ing in of a number of small es 
wells has created nothing like an oi 
rush. Mexican Hat is just about the 
worst place on earth to have an oil 
well, considering the difficulties of 
transportation. ; 

No, the Gentiles wouldn't have 
wanted it longer than to build a shack 
town or two during the gold excitement 
and then leave it to go ghost. But the 
Mormons have kept it, and even made 
it profitable after a fashion. Farmin 
they discovered didn’t pay, but stoc 
raising did. The United States Army 
usually can pick up horses in that coun- 
try, and in the canyons and bottoms and 
the Abajo and Elk Ridge Mountains 
there is good sheep and cattle range. 
And in early fall Bluff is a pleasant 
place to be—again because of the dif- 

culties of transportation. The delicious 

winey grapes of the hot hillsides can 
be had for nothing, or at most for a 
cost of a cent a pound. Still, neither 
grapes nor gold nor oil can lure many 
people in over the difficult road from 
Blanding that is now the only way in 
or out, 

The people of Bluff, who numbered 
two hundred twenty-five in 1880 and 
seventy in 1930, are even yet, as they 
were when they came in through the 
Hole-in-the-R and over the terrible 
badlands east of the Colorado, depend- 
ent almost entirely on themselves. It 
is only in the fall of every year, when 


the old timers gather for the sentimental - 


back-tracking into their own history, 
that the outside world even remembers 
that lost village. 

That sentimental back-tracking is im- 
portant, because it is typical. Mormon- 
ism has always been interested in its 
own history; the Church Historian’s of- 
fice is a mine of material for any scholar 
who can gain access to it, and every lit- 
tle caravan of settlers had its official 
historian who kept in his journal all the 
details of travel and settlement. The 
Mormons were making history, and the 
knew it: When the Kingdom was built 
and the Saints could sit back and relax 
in felicity, it would be nice to be able 
to turn back to the records of the men 
and women who laid the first corner- 
stones. 

People look back, all right. The 
Daughters of the Utah Pioneers publish 
pamphlets, set up markers and monu- 
ments to commemorate spots of anti- 
quarian interest. They help promote 
Pioneer Day ap gy in honor of the 
first settlers in the valley. They rever- 
ently gather up articles to be deposited 
in the Church Museum in Temple 


| POEMS to remember 


MY PEOPLE CAME TO THIS COUNTRY 
By Struthers Burt 


My people came to this country 

In need of a land that was free, 

So I think the only sy by can do, 

If a decent man F would be, 

Is to walk with my head held high 
and proud 

For the blood that runs in me. 


My people came to this country 
~And the seas were a green great 
space— 


"Because the trees were kind and tall 


And the fields a pleasant place, 

And brave men worshipped as they 
would 

And thought with an open face. 


Beat in memory ancient drums 

Like the throbbing of a vein; 

Wave on the winds of a continent 

Ragged flags in the rain, 

For the ghosts of countless country- 
men 

Are on the march again. 


M le came to this coun 

With dreams too quick for ~ 

A neighbor was a light in the dark 

Or a hand upon a gate, 

And whence he came was no news 
at all 

In the building of a state. 


Now God bless every stick of ‘it 

And eve ath and post; 

The broad (re rivers of the south, 

The quick bright streams of the 

ost, 

And the mountains like a mighty 
oath 

That does not count the cost. 


And God bless all the dipping fields 
From the mountains to the sea, 
And grant that I walk-like a fearless 


man 
For the blood that runs in me. 

From War Songs, by Struthers Burt, 1943. Re- 
ion of Charles Scribner’ 


printed by permission s Sons, 
publishers. 


STRUTHERS BURT 


In 1897, when he was fifteen, Struthers Burt was the youngest 
reporter in his native city of Philadelphia. His city editor, a grand- 
nephew of the poet Keats, urged him to become a writer. The many 
volumes now to his credit show that he took the advice. He says he’d 
rather write than eat. He is much besides a writer, however. In 
World War I he was a private in the Army Air Service. For years 
he managed his dude ranch in Jackson Hole County, Wyoming, a 
spot which he calls the loveliest in the United States. His chief inter- 


ests are people, politics and sport. 


Mr. Burt’s book, War Songs, contains eighteen patriotic poems. 
It is dedicated to his writer wife, Katharine Newlin Burt, with 
the words, “I wish all Americans were like her.” 





Square. They compete with the State 
Historical Society, they give their as- 
sistance to such elaborate shows as the 
sunrise services in Zion Park on July 
24, the “Mormon Fourth ei And 
there is something in all of that which, 
considering the attitude of the pioneers 
themselves, is a little sad. 

Take it as a general rule all over the 
Mofmon Country that the people who 
started out a hundred years ago to 
build the future have built instead a 
past: the State Historical Society, the 
Genealogical Society, the Daughters of 
the Utah Pioneers, the local celebra- 
tions, the fetes, the re-unions, the pil- 
grimages to historic shrines, all look 
backward. The rock the fathers planted 


was the future; the crop the sons har- 
vest is the past. The Mormon Country 
is not yet Heaven on Earth, and it no 
longer really expects to be. It is every 
year more and more like any other 
state in the tinion. Mammon has won 
most of the battles, the peculiar social 
organization of Mormonism has grown 
more like that of the world outside, and 
when it is revived in a town like Short 
Creek it looks as out of date as a dino- 
saur track. Maybe it is hacky that all 
of man’s immortalities are either past 
or future, and never present. 


Reprinted from Mormon C ‘ 2 
Wallace Stegner, by permission 
publishers, Duell, Sloan, & Pearce, Inc. 
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U NUSUAL rhymes, rapid and per 
fect rh , a clever variation 
ot long and short words—these are 
some of the reasons why the follow- 
ing poem is so amusing. 


Dissertation on Education 


| try to absorb 

In the midst of an orb 

Of frantic instructors’ injunctions 
The names of the Fates 

And the forty-eight states 

And the trigonometrical functions, 
The figures of speech 

(With the uses of each) 

And the chemical symbol for lead, 
The depth of the ocean, 

Molecular motion, 

The names of the bones in the head, 
The plot of Macbeth 

And Romeo’s death, 

The history of the Greek drama, 
Construction of graphs 

And the musical staffs 

And the routes of Cortez and Da Gama, 
The use of conceits, 

The poems of Keats, 

And other poetical knowledge, 

The name of the Pope, 

The inventor of soap, 

And the oldest American college, 


I'm beginning to feel 

I don’t care a great deal 

For the reign of the Emperor Nero, 
The poems of Burns, 

What the president earns, 

And the value of absolute zero. 

The length of a meter, 

The size of a liter, 

The cause of inflation and failure, 
The veins and the nerves, 
Geometrical curves, 

And the distance from here to Australia, 
Reproduction of germs, 

Biological terms, 

And when a pronoun is disjunctive, 
The making of cheese, . 
The cause of disease, 





GCHOLASTIC invites 
contributions from 
school students, the best of 


years. 

stamped envelope if you wish 
your contribution returned. In- 
dividual comment and criticism 
will be given at the editor's discre- 
tion, when requested. Writing may 
be in any literary form, prose or 
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The Round Table 


Student writers’ own page 


Edited by Charlotte Dan de Wale 


And the use of the present subjunctive. 
I wish that there weren't 

Electrical current, 

Such places as Rome and Cathay, 

And such people as Watt 

And Sir Walter Scott 

And Edna St. Vincent Millay. 

I don’t like very much 

To learn customs and such 

Of le like Tibetan lamas, 

And q like to put curbs 

On irregular verbs 

And the various uses for commas, 
International pacts, 

All historical facts, 

Like the dates of Columbus and Croe- 


sus, 
Bunker Hill, Saratoga, 
And Ticonderoga, : 
The War of the Peloponnesus. 


But although I detest 

Learning poems and the rest 

Of the things one must know to have 
“culture,” 

While each of my teachers 

Makes speeches like preachers 

And preys on my faults like a vulture, 

I will leave movie thrillers 

And watch caterpillars 

Get born and pupated and larva’ed, 

And I'll work like a slave 

And always behave 

And maybe I'll get into Harvard. ... 

Thomas Lehrer, 15 


Loomis School, Windsor, Conn. 
Nerris E. Orchard, Teacher 


How many expressions “better left 
unsaid” can you find in the follow- 
ing lesson on “how not to write”? 
Thank you, Fred, for “pointing a 


“moral” for me. 


The Trite Way 


Yesterday, while thinking about to- 
day, Sunday, I had considered all my 
duties and decided I would spend the 
day in a more or less leisurely fashion. 
My = were nipped in the bud. I 
was doomed to disappointment. At one 
fell swoop my hopes were dashed. My 
father reminded me of a goodly num- 
ber of domestic chores, such as mowin 
our lawn, doing my school work, pe 
last but not least, going to church. 

When I awoke this morning, I looked 
out of the windows on sun-kissed mead- 





ows. The world seemed bright and 
cheery. Ignorance is bliss! Soon after 
breakfast I was cutting the sun-kissed 
meadows. Finished with that I was off, 
in a cloud of dust, for church. Church 
services over, the seething mass of hu- 
— made for the door. After the 
crowd had dispersed, we went home to 
two great Sunday institutions, the fun- 
nies and Sunday dinner. The paper boy 
was again conspicuous by his absence. 

Now I sit down to read the Sunday 
paper, which has at last arrived. This 
relaxation is short-lived. I am _ re- 
minded of my school work. I say that 
I have it all done. My parents know 
better. The trigonometry bores me; the 
chemistry is more easily imagined than 
described; a theme must be written for 
English. After much undue exertion of 
the cells of the brain. I am all done. 

The day draws to a close. The 
feathered songsters, with a few glad 
notes of parting, return to their lofty 
homes and their wee ones. I lay down 
my pen. I travel once more to dream- 
land, tired but happy. 

Fred Grootendorst, 17 

Benton Harbor (Mich.) Senior High School 
Edith Hogue Kendall, Teacher 


Here is some true observation on 
the ways of fathers and grand- 
fathers. 


Children 


Keeds when dey are vera smalla, 
Dey no lika work at alla. 

Dey speen time on idleea play. 
Always get een Mama’s way. 
Papa, ee gets mad and spanka 
Leetela keeds for fooleesh pranks. 
They steal jelly, jam and bread, 
Smuggle toads een Unkla’s bed. 
Mama shaka head and smile, 
“Dey grow up, Pop, after while.” 


Mom and Pop are vera old, 
Papa now ees not so bold. 
Leetela grand-keeds get on knee, 
Pull ees nose and gray goatee. 


Now ee play weeth keedies all; 

Pop has changed since hees were small. 

Pop no tires of grand-keeds’ stunts. 

He knows keeds are keeds but once. 
Jackie Tichenor, 15 


Hartford (Ky.) High School 
Mayme English Lillotte, Teacher 





SHARPEN YOUR WITS 


© QUIZ YOURSELF! 


1. CAN YOU TAKE A HINT? 

Read “Nobody Loves a Fat Boy.” 
Then indicate what inferences you have 
drawn from the story by underlining 
the best completing word or phrase in 
each sentence. 

1. Earl Young was a young man 
with (a) great determination and will 
power; (b) a tendency to sensitiveness 
and day-dreaming; (c) an inclination 
to brag and boast. 

2. It is (a) likely; (b) unlikely that 
Earl could kill a man with a single 
punch. 

3. Earl’s disgust at seeing people eat 
was based on (a) extreme delicacy of 
taste; (b) natural pity for his fellow- 
men; (c) envy. 

4, Earl wanted to go out for the 
team because (a) he loved football; 
(b) it would help him reduce; (c) it 
would give him prestige with Margaret 
and his classmates. 


ll. NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH 

When you have finished reading 
“Looking Backward,” mark true state- 
ments T, false ones F. 

1. The chief narrative part of the 
selection concerns a pilgrimage made 
in 1940. 

2. The trail which the Mormons 
built down the side of the cliff was 
largely blasted out by dynamite. 

8. It took the settlers nearly six 
months to cover a distance of about two 
hundred miles from Cedar City to Bluff. 

4. The title of the article refers to 
what the author calls a “typical” Mor- 
mon trait of sentimentality glorifying 
the past. 


ill. CAN YOU PICK ‘EM? 

After reading “The Flaming Faith of 
Denmark,” check the items in the list 
below which seem to you to be reason- 
able. 

1. The Danes read Hans Christian 
Andersen for a renewal of faith. 

2. Personal growth may result from 
intense knowledge of one subject. 

8. Andersen, like most Danes, lived 
= from the real world and its peo- 

e. 

. 4. Andersen wrote much more than 
just fairy tales. 


© EXPRESS YOURSELF! 
PULL UP A CHAIR 
—And join the discussion: 

1. Do you think it is of any impor- 
tance to us to know what the Army 
reads? Why or why not? 


2. What do you think Wallace Steg- 
ner means when he writes: “Maybe it 
is lucky that all of man’s immortalities 
are either past or future, and never 
present”? Do you agree? 


WRITE IT DOWN 


1. Write a short essay of comment 
and criticism on one of the selections 
in this week’s “Round Table.” 

2. Write a letter recommending My 
Country and My People to a Russian or 
an English student. 

3. Have you known boys like Earl 
Young? Of course you have. That’s what 
makes the story appealing. Choose 
some person whose characteristics are 
likely to be recognizable to your class- 
mates. Jot down an incident or two 
which would serve to demonstrate these 
characteristics. Be sure to remain ob- 
jective, impartial, unprejudiced. If you 
do this job well and refrain from the 
temptation to po fun at any individ- 
ual, you may have the start of a short 
story. ° 


© MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 
WORDS TO THE WISE 


Why waste words? Shorten each sen- 
tence by substituting one word from the 
following list for each italicized phrase. 
(1-6 are from “What the Reads”; 
7-10 from “Looking Backward.”) 


- monotonous 
. avidly 

. ve 

. discarded 

. antiquated 

a. The manuscript was thrown away by 
mistake. 

b. We viewed the countryside from a 
high point in the Catskills. 

ce. The story of the sailors’ rescue was 
hard to believe. 

d. The conquered people of Euro 
listen with great eagerness for news of the 
Allied invasion. 

e. The championship football game was 
a difficult and contest. ~ 

f. The letter was lost because the ad- 
dress was rubbed out. 

5 A job that is dull and uninteresting 
seldom gets our best efforts. 

h. The plumbing in our farmhouse is 
old and out of date. 

i. Mother viewed Bob’s dangerous mis- 
sion with a feeling of uneasiness. 

j. Will you check on the truth of this 
report before publication? 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 

dissertation (dis sir td shin). Learned 
discussion. 

Odense (6 thén sa). Seaport city in 
Denmark. 

citadel (sit 4 dél). Fortress, stronghold. 


(Answers to “Sharpen Your Wits” in Teachers Edition) 
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ADVENTURES 
IN READING 


By May Lamberton Becker 


MY COUNTRY AND MY PEOPLE. By 
Lin Yutang. 


Books can be ambassadors of under- 
standing between nations, between 
ways of life and ways of looking at life 
as far apart as the globe can place 
them. If ever a book has broken o. 
the idea that no Western mind can un- 
derstand Chinese culture and genius, it 
is this genial, quiet, alluring look. Lin 
Yatang inte sate with callers the 
meaning of Chinese culture and its char- 
acteristic forms-of expression. 

All that you need, ‘besides the book, 
is your own readiness to listen to what 
it says, your own desire to understand. 
China is now no faraway country; we 
share in the battle she has so long 
maintained, against the same attacking 
power; we are brought closer to her. 

My Count: My People tells 
about Chinese” political, coal and eco- 
nomic life, and about literature, art 
and the drama. It opens a new world to 
most of us — one ond the Pacific 
ep See eee eceeeeeed bs 

ours 0: t. Perhaps it is not ou 
world, but e can see it, through the 
aid of this book, with the respect it 


deserves. 


THE LODGER. By Marie Belloc- 
Lowndes. 


You never can tell what an author will 
write by looking at him—or her. Mrs. 
Belloc-Lowndes is a gentle little lady 
who lives in London. She looks like a 
pleasant version of Queen Victoria. Yet 
she wrote, years ago, a novel mentioned 
whenever mtg or horror stories, 
are discussed. It has gone through so 
many editions she has lost count; and 
it has appeared in every form — from 
two-dollar best-sellers to Pocket Books 
at a quarter. In all, the number of peo- 
ple who have read it must be astronom- 
ical, and more read it every day. 

Yet it is simple enough. An elderly 
couple, Sersundty domestic servants, 
have put all their savings into a lodg- 
ing house that doesn’t pay. As they are 
on the point of ruin, a lodger appears. 
He will pay enough to put them on their 
feet again; he is certainly eccentric, but 
quiet and gentlemanly, They don’t ty 
to investigate him too closely for his 
money means too much. But they begin 
to ect when a series of crimes 
takes place. These are never described. 
They take place off-stage. Your interest 
is centered on the lodger. Who is he? 
Why is he? And after you know, the 
mystery still keeps you guessing. 
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NOBODY 
LOVES A FAT BOY 


He was only about forty pounds overweight. 
It seemed just a trifle till a girl came along 
—and a chance to make the team. 


| hes youth was chafing himself with 

a large pink towel, see-sawing across 
his back and under his legs, when he 
glanced into the full-length mirror in 
the bathroom door. He had a plum 
pol face and his wet fore 

ung down to the bridge of a pudgy 
nose. He straightened abruptly and 
studied his steam-reddened torso. “Fat 
boy!” he muttered, and proceeded to 
dress without ‘another . It was the 
first time in weeks that he had not 
studied his u lip for the sproutin 
hairs that wohl ax Test sana tim s 
begin to shave. 

“Earl Young: fat boy!” he grumbled. 
He could make it sound more reproach- 
ful than it had sounded day when 
Margaret Sanders had flung it at him 
outside Elman’s Fodder Inn. “Fat boy!” 
For he did not like himself; not even a 
little bit. How could he like himself? 
He carried enough flesh on him to do 
two high school freshies. No wonder she 
tossed her yellow head and laughed 
when he tried to-talk to her. 

Dressed and in his shoes, he stepped 
upon the scales: “161.” Hastily he 
kicked off the shoes: “159.” But it was 
an old scale and perhaps the heat in 
the room had ded the springs. 
Figure three off for clothes and 
~ bie still weigh 156. “Earl Young: 
at boy!” : 

He drew a deep breath. There was 
only one way out of it. Hands on hips, 
he bent his trunk forward, backward 
and to each side. One, two, three, four; 
one, two, three, four. Muscles he had 
been ignoring winced and joints creaked 
at his efforts. One, two—he exercised 

i er. That was 
he did it three 


SHORT STORY 25 


By Louis Zara 


five in ten weeks or so. An extra strenu- 
ous workout on arising and another be- 
fore going to bed would help to bring 
him down to 135 in less time than you 
could say “Douglas MacArthur.” 

He would try for 125, he decided. 
But he could afford to compromise at 
130, which would be only about ten 
ya heavy for fourteen years old. He 

exed his back muscles and shadow- 
boxed. 

Margaret Sanders,-who was so little 
and cute and blonde with a dancer's 
grace and arrogance, would not dare 
to call him “fat boy” then. She failed 
to realize that he was not only fat but 
strong, too, If anyone so much as dared 
to molest her he could strike the man 
down with a single blow. His heart 
shrank when he thought that he might, 

ill a 


hardly knowing his own strength, k 


man with a single paralyzing punch. 
In one swift vision i. an the cadaah 
dead, then the courtroom with himself 
on the witness stand, not pleading for 
his life, simply explaining to twelve 

‘ood and women that he had only 

one his duty. 

“Tl have black coffee, Ma.” 

Mrs. Young pulled her dressing-gown 
tighter and squinted at her son. He had 
fine blue eyes and a small mouth, but 
he was chubby for his age — like his 
father’s family. “Your orange is all 
squeezed. Are you feeling well?” 

“T'm o.k. Not hungry.” 

“No ? Toast? There's a fresh 
pecan-roll if your sister hasn’t already 
made away with it. Cornflakes and 
peaches?” 

“He's reducing, Mother!” Grace 
chuckled. She was a senior and very 
sophisticated, with a collection of 
sweaters for every occasion and a new 
beau for most. 

“Earl doesn’t have to think about re- 
ducing,” his mothér snapped to his de- 
fense. “You're a growing boy, Earl.” 
She shrugged as he mumbled something 
and buried his nose in the morning 


paper. 


He read the sports page first and 
then the comics, but he could not help 
noticing that Grace consumed two soft- 
boiled eggs, three pieces of toast, butter 
and marmalade and two cups of Boston 
coffee. He loved Grace, but it was ir- 
ritating to see her erene, through 
so much toast. And it never showed on 
her. It wasn’t right, he thought, ab- 
sently adding a little cream to mellow 
the black coffee. It wasn’t right. He was 
hungrier now than when he had sat 
down and he felt so cross that he 
rustled the paper — and again to 
drown out the sound of the crunching 
toast. 

“Don’t eat so loud!” 

“Jealous!” 

“Children!” 

Grace was all right but she was nat- 
urally skinny, and even if she got fat 
there were always those garments that 
squeezed girls thin again. He Yay at 
his mother’s cheek and stalked from the 
house, his algebra under his arm. She 

red after him out of the window 
and then sighed and went to pick up 
the clothes in his room. 

He strolled past a white-tiled lunch- 
room. The odors of bacon and pancakes 
issued like a welcoming committee. 
Earl's stomach curled in on itself but 
he only sniffed in disgust. It was in- 
credible that the men and women sit- 
ting at the counters should follow the 
same voracious routine morning after 
morning: bacon, pancakes, syrup, sweet 
rolls, coffee, six days a week and fifty- 
two weeks a year. How many surplus 
pounds of flesh were thus shaped and 
made shapeless each week and each 
year! It was awful to think of. The 
roots of his tongue ached from hunger, 
and his gullet and esophagus screamed 
with empty anger. 

He was tempted to rush inside and 
gulp down a Breakfast Special. He had 
enough allowance left ants one would 
ever” know. But he fought it off. Or a 
candy-bar at least? Not for breakfast. 
He should have nibbled a slice of thin 
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dry toast if only to quiet that growling 
stomach of his. 

He stepped upon the penny scale 
near the cigar store. The mechanism 
coughed and disgorged a card: “165.” 
A foul lie, for the bathroom scales had 
only said “161.” The legend upon the 
back read: Your grim _determination 
and persistence will be the envy of your 
friends. He wanted to save the predic- 
tion, but instead tore the card into bit- 
ter bits so that no one could ever piece 
together the shameful “165.” He passed 
a row of billboards. One presented 
pork and beans, each bean terribly 
alive and appetizing, another a. loaf of 
white nt tte bread whiter than 
Margaret Sanders’ lovely throat, a third 
the-new streamlined wieners. He stud- 
ied them with disfavor. No one. seemed 
to think of anything but food. Like ani- 
mals, 

“Yoo-hoo, Earl!” 

It was only Grace with two seniors, 
one a recent Navy recruit, escorting 
her. She was munching on a candy bar. 

“Everything ought to be rationed,” 
Earl reflected gloomily. “Everyone eats 
too much, especially Grace.” 

He hoped for a sudden illness that 
would keep him in bed and make fast- 
ing imperative. Margaret would come 
with candy and he would shake his 
head. Then he would return to the 
world as lean as a basketball center. 

Now in a crisis he could carry on his 


work and sfill fast - after day.. He 


had read somewhere that a man could 
fast for days and live comfortably off his 
fat reserve as long as he had enough 
water and a small ration of salt. He 
walked erect—that was one advantage he 
had. He would survive anywhere the 
Army or Navy sent him because he had 
iron rations padded in under his skin. 

Already he could feel his stomach 
tugging for extra nourishment. The test- 
hour had come. There was a dullish 
hunger pain in his forehead; otherwise 
he was as fit as a parachutist. He won- 
dered whether he would lose weight in 
the abdomen first or in the back, or in 
the chest and hips. How soon would his 
face get that lean gaunt look that Eng- 
lish actors had? His clothes would hang 
on him. People would stop and = 
“He must have endured great hard- 
ships,” they would say. 

At the school store Margaret Sanders 
was the center of a of sweaters 
and skirts and low-heeled saddle shoes. 
“Hi!” he said nonchalantly, sauntering 
by. 
” instantly four girlish heads bobbed 
together in a broad w . Earl col- 
ored and dropped his algebra book. It 
slapped at the concrete and his toe 
sent it sliding toward the gutter. A 
wave of gi ursued He 
snatched es Red. 

All morning he glowered at Margaret, 


and tried to hate her. But when she 
used her comb and did her hair behind 
another girl’s back he admired her 
despite himself. He was annoyed when 
he saw her copying a classmate’s home- 
work but he could forgive her even 
that. He did not even hold it against 
her when she flirted with Nels Corvo, 
whose father had returned home after 
having been reported missing in the 
Southwest Pacific. 

At noon he lingered in the physiolo 
class as long as he dared, to avoid the 
usual trip to the lunch room. He eyed 
the chart of the human body with the 
organs outlined around it in meat-mar- 
ket fashion. Then he wandered past the 
knots of freshmen and sophomores near 
Elman’s Fodder Inn. Students were 
mangling their hot-dog sandwiches in 
strong white teeth, crunching potato 
chips, and sucking at bottles of soda- 

Op. 

. ft was a disgusting tacle, all of 
them eating rapidly as they could. One 
boy was wolfing at a small pie from a 
paper dish in his hands, At Tony’s Cafe 
the customers were snaring the hot 
doughnuts as fast as they came from 
the gleaming steel chromium machine 
in the window. 

Disconsolately he walked on. He 


Louis Zara was born in New York 
City. When he was a boy his family 
moved to Chicago and Louis was 
educated there. He attended the Uni- 
versity of Chicago but did not stay 
for a degree because, as he puts it, 
“the depression caught up with me.” 

His first short story was published 
in 1932, and his first novel was 
chosen by the Nation as one of the 
Fifty Notables of 1935. He has weit- 
ten for the movies, for the stage, and 
for the radio; he has produced more 
than fifty short stories and an equal 
number of articles. His historical 
novel, This Land Is Ours, was pub- 
lished by Houghton-Miffin Com- 
pany in 1940. His latest book, 
Against This Rock, has just been 
published by Creative Age Press. Mr. 
Zara is married and has three sons. 
He enjoys bowling, fishing, and 
baseball for recreation. 


SHORT STORY 


his wagon there every noon. He eyed 
the’ students who were standing about 
and drinking their pints of milk. He felt 
the coins in hi t. A bottle of milk 
would do him no harm. He was ready 
to surrender when he saw Margaret 
from afar. 

“Gimme a quart!” 

The milkman handed out a bottle to 
a huge red-faced lad. 

il” said the other. He was nearly 
a six-footer with a barrel chest and 
broad thighs. 

“Hil” said Earl. és . 

“Have a doughnut?” He proffered a 
bagful of —_ chocolate-covered 
doughnuts. The paper was stained from 
the grease. 

“No, thanks.” 

“G'wan.” The big lad devoured one 
in two bites. , 

“I shouldn't.” Earl recognized him 
now: Joe Mack, the sophomore fullback 
who had made the All-City High School 
team. 

“G'wan.” 

“Ain’t they fattening?” 

“Huh? Mayb’, but I don’t eat butter 
or ice cream.” 

Earl was thoughtful. He waited for 
a third invitation. But Joe had finished 
the last of them. 

“Training?” Joe asked. 

“Uh? Yab. I could lose a few pounds.” 

The other studied him and sucked at 
his teeth. He dug his fist at Earl’s biceps. 
“If you come out for the team, ask for 
Joe Mack.” 

“Thanks.” 

Joe strolled back toward the school, 
Earl at his side. He realized that the 
other dwarfed him and was unaccount- 


ably pleased. 
“Whadda you weigh?” 


“One sixty, sixty-five. With shoes on.” 

“One nine’y.” 

“Maybe one seventy,” Earl added 
hopefully. “Don’ it bother you, Joe?” 

e other blinked. “How you goin’ 
have a team? Sissies?” 

Earl pondered that one. Near the 
lunchroom Margaret Sanders loitered. 
But now Earl did not shrink. Joe tow- 
ered above him and made feel 
small indeed. 

“Earl Young: fat boy!” That was 
Margaret’s voice, clear as tinkling 


Earl's jaw set. “Kids,” he muttered 
aside 


Joe seemed to understand. “If you 
cotne out for practice ask for Joe Mack, 
he repeated we * His hand, large and 
red, went up and lingered upon Earl's 
shoulder. It was a strong warm hand. 

“Ever 
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October 4-9, 1943 ; 


ENNY took even more care 

than usual in dressing for 
school the morning after her 
date with Nick. When she came 
down to breakfast, Dad compli- 
mented. her on the outfit, 
asked — a little suspiciously, 
Penny thought — if it was new. 

“Don’t get excited, Dad! I crocheted 
the sweater and beanie, and the skirt 
is last year’s trimmed with some new 
felt appliques. And all paid for out of 
the money.I saved, planning the meals 
and buying the ries last month!” 

“Huh, so that's why we never get 
anything to eat around here,” Pudge 
cracked, helping himself fo his third 
piece of toast and jam. 

“I notice you didn’t like the cookies 
last night,” Penny retorted. “Only six 
left when Nick and I got to the cookie 
jar!” 

“Penny, I like that boy,” Dad put in. 
“He’s clean-cut. Talks well, too. In fact, 
I was surprised when your mother re- 
minded me it was bed-time.” 

Penny slyly winked at her mother, 
gratefully wledging their secret 
agreement, and then turned to her 
father. “Dad, why wouldn’t a Com- 
munity Center like the one Nick de- 
scribed be a good suggestion.to make 
to your Civic Youth Committee?” 

“A project like that would take a lot 
of money and time. The way the juve- 
nile delinquency rate is rising, we're 
going to have to work fast.” 

“Then how about my idea—a dry 
night club for the teen-age kids?” Penny 
persisted: “Honestly, Dad, I know the 

igh school kids wouldn’t hang around 
dives and beer joints, if they had some- 
where—” The clock in the living room 
struck 8. “Gosh, I've gotta run. Be 
seein’ ya!” she called over her shoulder, 
as she hurried out of the room. 

On the way to school Penny kept pon- 


dering the problem of how to convince - 


her Dad and the Civic Youth Commit- 
tee that a night club or a decent 
hangout was the answer. She was think- 






















































“Don't get excited, Dad,” Penny 
said. “I crocheted the sweater and 
beanie, and the skirt is last year’s.” 


ing so hard that she almost bumped into 
Dolly Novak going up the school steps. 
“Better step on it, Dolly. We're about 
to be late. 

“I know. I just couldn’t get going this 
morning,” Dolly said wearily. “We went 
out to Joe’s Place last night.” 

“Joe's Place? What's it like?” 

“Oh, it’s just another dump, but 
where else can you go in this town? 
You can’t stay at home—at least, I can't. 
Dad’s on the graveyard shift now and 
the place has to be like a morgue until 
he gets up.” 

Well, there's one argument for my 
side, Penny thought, as she left Dolly 
and hurried down the corridor. A little 
further on she overheard a boy say, 
“Gosh, was her old man sore? He gave 
Jeanie the dickens for going out so much 
—but, heck, what does he expect her to 
do? They live in a three-room flat and 
the place is crawling with kids!” 

Penny chalked up another argument 
for her side and went on to class. She 
didn’t see Nick all morning, but he 
joined the gang assembled on the school 
steps during lunch period. Penny had 
just been telling about her idea for a 
dry night club and the gang were all 
for it. Bunny Maybanks was so excited. 
that she wanted to circulate a petition 
immediately. “If we got several hun- 
dred names on it,” she pointed out, 
“then the Civic~ Youth Committee 
would have to listen to us!” 

“That's right,” Nick agreed, “but I 
think we'd better have a more definite 
plan to present to them. For instance, 
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where could we have our night club?” 

Nobody knew the answer to this 
question and the class bell stopped any 
further discussion, but they all agreed 
to meet in the Snack Shop around the 
corner after school. 

During the afternoon Penny decided 
that, before they made any Ban they 
ought to have the okay of Central’s prin- 
cipal, so she paid a visit to Mr. Downey 
before geing to the Snack Shop. 


Hey. what happened?” Don Libby 
asked, when she finally joined the gang. 
“We thought you and Nick had eloped.” 

“Nick? I haven't seen him.” Penny 
flop down in the nearest chair and 
tried to catch her breath. “I went to 
see Mr. Downey. He thinks it’s a swe!! 
idea and he'll back us with the commit- 
tee. He’s on it, too. But—” she added 
with a sigh— “he reminded me that we 
were undertaking a big job. Oh, hello, 
Nick. Where in the world have you 
been?” 

“On a scouting expedition,” Nick 
said, sitting down Thee Penny. “I re- 
membered seeing two vacant stores in 
a building on West Street, so I looked 
up the owner. Pridgen’s his name. I 
asked him if the stores were for rent and 
he said not unless he had more suitable 
tenants than the last, who had a beer 
joint in one and a shooting gallery in 
the other. Then I eased into the subject 
of recreational facilities and, first thing 
you know, Pridgen himself was saying 
that Middlevale didn’t have a decent 
place for the kids to go. Oh, boy, that’s 
when I really started talking!” 

“Nick, please,” Penny put in, unable 
to stand the suspense, “what did he 
say? How much would it cost?” 

Nick looked solemn. “Well, Mr. 
Pridgen said the place still wasn’t for 
rent but—” he grinned— “if we were 
really serious about running a decent 
and orderly place for the kids of this 
town, he’d let us have it for free!” 

The chorus of hurrahs almost drowned 
out Penny’s voice. “Oh, Nick, how 
swell! Now Dad’s committee simply 
can’t turn us down.” 




























There’s an OPPORTUNITY for every 


SCHOLASTIC 


FEATURING OUR FRIENDSHIP WITH THE UNITED NATIONS 


This year ALL over the nation, high school students will put their brushes 
and pencils to work to help strengthen the a ma of the nation to work untir- 


ingly for the final victory of the war and to understand the peoples of the world - 


with whom we are to gain this victory and maintain the peace. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE’S ANNUAL ART EXHIBITION in the Fine 
Arts Galleries at Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh, and the REGIONAL EXHIBI- 
TIONS throughout the country will demonstrate the remarkable degree to which 


American art students have contributed to the War Effort, as we 


as the high 


standards éf artistic achievement to which they have aspired. 


Every Junior and Senior high school art student can help to tell this story, 
and can in this way make a real contribution to the War Effort. Plan NOW where 
you can fit this nation-wide art enterprise! 


CLASSIFICATIONS AND NATIONAL PRIZES 


(Do not attempt to enter any classification 
without first getting Scholasfic Awards Rules 
Booklet.) 


1. Oils. 

Three prizes of $50, $25, and $15, re- 
spectively, and five honorable mentions of 
$5 each for paintings in oil. M. Grum- 
bacher sponsors classification 1. 


2. Water Color, Tempera, etc. 
A. Three prizes of $25, $15, and $10 


respectively, and ten honorable mentions 
of $2.50 each for pictorial work in water 
color or tempera. 

B. Three prizes of $25, $15, and $10 
respectively, and ten honorable mentions 
of $2.50 each for pictorial work in crayons, 
charcoal, dry chalk, Sketcho pastels. The 
American Crayon Company sponsors classi- 
fication 2. 


3. Drawing Inks, Black and Colored. 

Featuting a new CARTOONING SEC- 
TION 

A. Three prizes of $25, $15 and $10 
and three honorable mentions for drawings 
including war maps in four colors of draw- 
ing inks, one of which may be black. 

B. Three prizes of $25, $15 and $10 
and three honorable mentions for drawings 
executed in black drawing ink. 

C. Three sets of prizes $25, $15, and 
$10, one set for oak of three classes in 
cartooning. Sponsor, The Higgins Ink Co., 
Inc. 


4. Pencil Drawings. 

Three prizes of $25, $15 and $10 and 
five honorable mentions of $5 each. Spon- 
sor, The American Pencil Co. 


5. Prints. 


Three prizes of $25, $15 and $10, and 
five additional prizes of $2.50 each for 


woodcuts, lithographs, etchings, drypoint 
print or linoleum block prints. 


6. Design for Fabrics. 


Three prizes for $25, $15 and $10, and 
five prizes of $2.50 each. 


7. Costume Design. 


Three prizes of $25, $10 and $5 in each 
of the four divisions for the best designs 
created for girls of junior and senior hi 
school age. (A) Two-piece Suit; (B) 
School Dress; (C) Party Dress; {D) Coat. 
Sponsor, American Viscose Corp. 


8. Fashion Illustration 


Three es of $25, $10 and $5 in each 
of three divisions for the best illustrations 
of an (A) Active S Outfit; (B) School 
Ensemble; (C) Formal Dress. Sponsor, 
American Visgose Corp. 


9. Posters. 


A. War Posters and General. All 
pertaining to the War Effort and all gen- 
eral advertising posters. Three prizes of 
$25, $10 and and five honorable men- 
tions of $2.50 each. 

B. Physical Fitness Posters. Three 
of $50, $25 and $15 and five $10 
each for the best posters advertising the 
nutritional value of Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat. Sponsor, National Biscuit Co. 

C. American Humane Posters. Three 
prizes of $50, $25 and $15 and one hon- 
orable mention of $5 for the best 
on (a) The Care and Protection of Ani- 
mals; (b) The Protection of Children. 
Sponsor, American Hamane Society. 

D. Music at War Posters. Three prizes 
of $50, $25 and $15, and five honorable 
mentions of $10 each for the “Music at 
War” theme. Sponsor, Music War Coun- 
cil of America. 


10. Sculpture and Ceramics. 


Three of $25, $15 and $10 and 
five prizes of $2.50 each for (A) Sculp- 
ture; (B) Ceramics and Ceramic Sculp- 
ture. 


11. Textile Decoration. 

Three prizes of $25, $15 and $10 and 
five honorable mentions of Prang Textile 
Color Kits for designs applied to textiles, 
Sponsor, American Crayon Co. 


12. Handicraft. 
Three prizes of $25, $15 and $10, and 


five honorable mentions of $2.50 each for 
small handmade articles. 


13. Mechanical Drawing and 
Design. 

A total of $150 in cash in addition to 
honorable mention prizes for three differ- 
ent projects in sasihel drawing. Spon- 
sor, Higgins Ink Co., Inc. 


14. Photography. 

Because of the limited instruction avail- 
able in Feoteerepny. we are dividing that 
classification by age, as follows: 

Group I. Students under 16 years of age 

on March 15, 1944. 

Group II. Students 16 years or over on 

March 15, 1944. 

Total of $380.00 for two classifications, 
General and Flashlight. Sponsor, Kalart 
Co. 


National Closing Date: March 25, 
1944. Send for Scholastic Awards 
Booklet, 220 E. 42d St., New York 17, 
N. Y. ; 


/ 


Supplementary Awards 


Strathmore Paper Co. offers additional prizes 





WATCH FOR 
SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


MUSIC and. LITERARY - 
DIVISIONS 


Announcement in Oct. 11 Issue 
NEXT WEEK 
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Junior and Senior High School Art Student in 


START EARLY TO PLAN YOUR ENTRIES FOR SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS 
ALL PRIZES ARE AWARDED IN GROUP I AND GROUP Ii* 


If you are a senior — 


You can win any of the money or merchandise prizes and also one of the 45 
scholarships to the country’s leading art schools. ~ 


You can also win honors in the Regional Exhibitions. 
You can win a place for your art work in the National Exhibition, in the Fine 
Arts Galleries of Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh. 


If you are in the 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th or 11th grades — 
You can win honors—a gold Achievement Key and a Certificate of Merit in 
the Regional Exhibitions. 

You can have your work displayed in the Regional and National Exhibitions. 
You can win any of the money or merchandise prizes in the National 
competition. 

All undergraduates may enter Scholastic Art Awards. Also, students graduating in 

February 1944 may enter, provided the work submitted was done before gradua- 

tion. There is no wor fee of any kind, but when you ar agree to abide by 

classifwations. 


all the rules and itions of the Awards. Sponsors, as i 
reserve the right to retain and reproduce prize-winning entries. 
*New Group Plan 


Group 1—All students in 7th, 8th and 9th grades; and 10th, 11th and 12th 
grade students who have five hours or less of art work per week. - 


Group Il—10th, 11th and 12th grade students who have over five hours of 
art work per week. 


IF YOU LIVE IN ONE OF THE REGIONS LISTED BELOW YOU MUST ENTER 
A REGIONAL EXHIBITION 

Twenty-seven of the nation’s leading stores will once again conduct Regional 
Scholastic Art Exhibitions. All entries done by students living in sponsored areas 
MUST be sent to the co-sponsors first. They will be judged in the regions and the 
accepted entries will be exhibited by the Part or all of the regional 
exhibitions will then be sent to Pittsburgh for the National Exhibition, where 
scholarships and money and merchandise prizes will be awarded. 


The Regional Co-Sponsors 











Arizona Dorris-Heyman Furniture Co. Phoenix, Ariz. 
California The John Breuner Co. Oakland, Cal. 
Sage-Allen & Co. Hartford, Conn. 
Indiana The Wm. H. Block Co. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas The Allen W. Hinkel Co. Wichite, Kans. 
Kentucky — The Stewart Dry Goods Ce. Louisville, Ky. 
Michigan Crowley, Milner & Co. Detroit, Mich. 
Minnesota ' Powers Dry Geods Co. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Missouri Emery, Bird, Thayer Co. Kansas City, Me. 
Missouri Stix, Boer & Fuller St. Levis, Mo. 
Nebrask Orchard & Witheim Omohe, Neb. 
New York Hills, Mclean & Haskin Binghamton, N. Y. 
New York R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. New York City 
New York H. S. Barney Co. Schenectady, N. Y. 
New York E. W. Edwards & Son Syracuse, N. Y. 
Ohio John Shillite Co. Cincinnati, O. 
Ohio The Lamson Bros. Toledo, O. 
Oklahoma The John A. Brown Ce. Oklahome City, Okla. 
Oregon Olds, Wortman & King Portland, Ore. 
Pennsylvania Gimbe!l Bros. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pennsylvania Kavfmann Dept. Stores, Inc. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Tennessee The George C. Dury Co. Nashville, Tenn. 
Texas The Dallas Museum of Fine Arts Dalles, Tex. 
Texas Sears, Roebuck & Co. Housten, Tex. 
Texas Joske Bros. Son Antonio, Tex. 


| 
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Wisconsin Ed. Schuster & Ce. 


043-44 ART AWARDS 


45 SCHOLARSHIPS to these 
nationally-famaus art schools 
to go to high school seniors 


American Academy of Art, Chicago, Illinois 

Art Academy of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohie 

Art Career School, New York, New York 

Art Center Association, Louisville, Ky. 

Art Students League of New York, New York 

Buffalo School of Fine Arts, Buffalo, New York 

California College of Arts and Crafts, Oakland, 
California 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 

Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, Chicago, Illinois 

Chouinard Art Institute-los Angeles, California 

Cleveland School of Art, Cleveland, Ohio 

Colorade Schoo] of Education, Greeley, Colo- 
rado 

Celorade Springs Fine Arts Center, Colorade 
Springs, Colorado aa 

Cranbrook Academy of Art, Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan 

Franklin School of Professional Arts, New York, 
New York 

George Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 

Grand Central School of Art, New York, New 
York 

John Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis, indiane 

Kirkland School of Art, Denver, Colorado 

The McDowell School, New, York, New York 

Meinzinger Sthoo! of Art, Detroit, Michigan 

The Minneapolis School of Art, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

Moore institute of Art, Science and Industry, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Parsons School of Design, New York, New York 

Philadelphia Museum School of Industrial Art, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Portland Art Museum, Portland, Oregon 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York 

Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute, 
Rochester, New York 

Rhode Island School of Design, Providence, 
Rhode Island ‘ 

Sen Antonio Art institute, San Antonio, Texas 

School of the Art Institute, Chicago, Ill. 

School of Design in Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 

Art Department of the University of New Mex- 
leo, Albuquerque, New Mexico 

University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 

Scheel of Fine and Applied Arts, Municipal 
University of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas 

Vesper George School ef Ari, Boston, Mass. 
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Altitude Affects 
Man, Machine 


Man’s desire to fly higher 
and higher has ar os about 
many discoveries about the 
upper reaches of the air — the 
stratosphere. 

As soon as man passes the 
tropopause (that point at 
which the earth’s atmosphere 
joins the stratosphere) he is out 
of his element, like a “fish out 
of water.” He must use arti- 
ficial means to keep life in his 
body. 

Superchargers for Engine 

The problems were compara- 
tively simple when man was 
content to call 20,000 feet his 
ceiling. Warmer clothing and 
bottled oxygen supplied his 
bodily ioe, The big problem 
at first was to get the engine 
to produce enough power to 
keep the plane aloft in the thin 
air. Superchargers solved that 
problem by forcing more air 
into the engine, keeping it con- 
stantly supplied wi same 
— as it received at sea 
evel. 

There are still problems con- 
nected with the planes them- 
selves, but they do not concern 
us as much as the problem of 
protection for pilots and crews 
against extreme cold, lack of 
oxygen, and the unnatural in- 
ternal pressure of their bodies. 


Height Hysterics 


High altitude causes some 
curious teactions on the human 
body and mind. At a height as 
-_ . 5,000 feet the flyer usu- 
ally ins to experience oxy- 
gen a The first indication 
is impaired vision. 

At 10,000 feet he may be- 
gin to feel slightly “slap- 

appy.” At 15,000 the effects 
become more marked. The flyer 
or | lose his a. his mind 
will become dull, he may even 
laugh or cry hysteri . Cases 
are on record in which pilots 
have forgotten completely what 
they were “up there” for or 
where they were going. 

Without taking the neces- 

autions, a ’s 
blood peer actually r sereess 
boil at 63,000 feet. He would 





BOEING STRATOTRAINER AND DR. SANFORD MOSS, ENGINEER 
SUPERCHARGER FOR HIGH-ALTITUDE FLYING. 


WHO INVENTED 





have been dead some 30,000 
feet sooner than that, so it 
wouldn’t bother him much. 
The reason for these reac- 
tions is not strictly the height, 
but the rapidity of the ascent. 


Get Used to It 


Mountaineers climb to 
heights of 25,000 feet with no 
artificial means of supplyin 
their lungs with oye, an 
there are people who live in 
areas 17,000 feet above sea 
level. If the flyer could spend 
considerable time at each vary- 
ing height, his body would ad- 
just itself. That is true, at least, 
for those heights of 30,000 feet 
or less. 

Boeing has developed a Strato- 
trainer, a device which prepares 
men for their swift ascent into 
the stratosphere. Wearing oxy- 
gen ee mp breathing oak 
ing but pure oxygen, the men 
play catch for minutes to 
remove the nitrogen from their 
blood. Then they step into the 
Stratotrainer. The alfimeter 
dial says they're “going up” at 
3,000 feet a minute, and they 
go through all the sensations of 
such an ascent, although the 
trainer stays on the ground. The 
men prtactice changing their 
oxygen masks, moving around 
in the thinned-out air. They 





are “taken up” to 40,000 feet 
and then “dropped” to lower 
“altitudes.” 

After the war, if you take a 
thousand-mile journey, you will 
travel at 35,000 feet, de most 
economical level for commercial 
flights of that distance. Now, 
daredevils of the stratosphere 
are up there finding out secrets 
that will make your postwar 
flight fast and safe. 


New Defroster 
. For Plane’s Wings 


One of the worst fears of 
high-altitude pilots, or of fliers 
in icy regions, is ice on the 
wings. Ice cakes the plane's 
wings, w it down. Spray 
kicked up by seaplanes freezes 
their tails. In the battle against 
ice, a new defroster is now har- 
nessed to planes. It is a tube 
that catches the heat from the 
exhaust pipe, circulates the 
heat all along the wing and tail 
tips, and them at a tem- 
perature of above 
Aying through 40 dogioes be- 

ugh 40 ees 
low tos weather! 


Back the Attack! 
Buy War Savings Stamps 


PLANE SPEAKING 


By NORMAN V. CARLISLE 
Editor of Alr Week 


Next March, two months 
ahead of schedule, the huge 
Hughes-designed, Kaiser- 
built, 8-engine cargo carrier 
will take to the air. With its 
wing spread of 320 feet, a 
fuel carrying capacity of 
8,000 gallons, a speed of 174 
miles an hour, the HK-1 will 
be capable of carrying a 120, 
000-pound load through the 
air. 

- . . 

Next time you hear a plane 
overhead don’t look up and 
say “Listen to the roar of those 
engines.” Half that noise is 
caused by the whirling of the 
propeller; the rest from the en- 
gine, the exhaust. 
And t racket that 
often comes from planes over- 
head is caused by the wrong 

itch setting of the propeller 
Fades for the altitude at which 
the plane is flying; not by a 
sputtering engine. 

. - 

While speaking of engines, 
the most powerful in use to 
day are the 2,000 h.p. motors 
of the Martin “Marauder” 
and the Vought-Sikorsky 
“Corsair,” a far cry from the 
12 h.p. engine the Wright 
brothers’ first plane used. 

. . © 

How big will ar ait- 
ports have to be to handle the 
greatly increased traffic? In 
New York, the city has large, 
famed La Guardia Airport, ter- 
minus for trans-Atlantic and 
transcontinental flights. Now 
the city is at work on Idlewild 

to be six times Ss size 
of Guardia. g- 
ars will stand sen seven 
miles long altogether. In * 
single 15-hour operating day 
the will be able to 
handle One section 


for helicopters. 
* * = 
Geo-fact: Fairbanks, Ala 


ka, is equidistant from Wash 
ington, D. C., Tokyo, a4 





Murmansk, Russia. 


of the airport is being planned: 
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JUAN 
TRIPPE 


President of the Pan-American Air- 


ways System, the world’s largest com-_ 


mercial airline system, Juan Trippe, has 
been referred to as es “Columbus of 
the Airways.” PAA touches 62 countries 
and colonies from West Africa to Alaska, 
from Argentina to China, has twice as 
many route miles as all other U. S. 
domestic airlines combined. Trip 
started 17 years ago with a shaky little 
outfit owning one plane and flying 90 
miles from Key West to Havana. 

Born in New Jersey in 1899, scion of 
seafaring ancestors, the tradition of 
American sailing ships was in his blood. 
He was a U. S. Navy flier in 1917. 

Today most of PAA’s resources are 
harnessed to the om of winning the war. 
PAA trains flight navigators for the 
U. S. Army and RAF. 

Juan Trippe pioneered a ferry service 
to and across Africa delivering Army 
planes, military and government men, 
and strategi lies to the combat the- 
aters in Africa, Middle East, China. 

Trippe’s prophetic of the fu- 
ture has nih PAA Chat it is today, 
and what it ises to be in the post- 
war period, H envisions a in of 
PAA airlines linking the trade centers 
of the earth. 


Boys 17 Entering 
Air Corps Reserve 


The War Department recently out- 
lined a program of pre-induction train- 
ing under which boys of 17 can be put 
oy Air Enlisted Reserve for 
call to active duty for cadet training 
when th teeier 18. 

Boys of 17 who can pass the mental 
and physical tests are advised to join 
the Civil Air Patrol, which has local 
squadrons and flights in more than 
1000 communities throughout the 
United States, training selected students 
who are in their last two years of high 
school. It is recognized that many for- 
mer CAP students, who are now in the 
Army Air Forces, benefited by their 
pre-induction training in aviation. 

Students accepted and attending the 
Courses, which are given free of e 
by volunteer instructors, wear the Army 
enlisted men’s uniform with the silver 
insignia of the Air Corps Enlisted Re- 


serve, 
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Every girl wants a distinctive wardrobe! Here's how you 
can get it! With PRANG TEXTILE COLORS you can apply 
your des or monograms to dresses, formals, hand- 
erchiefs, s, negligees, nighties—there’s no limit to the 
possibilities—all in beautiful colors—giving you a wardrobe 
that’s different—and truly outstanding! You will be the envy 
of all your friends! 

PRANG TEXTILE COLORS are amazingly easy to apply— 
with stencil or free hand brush. Beoutiful rich color effects 
ore easily obtained. 

And you can decorate table linens, hand towels; etc. for 
lovely Christmas gifts, all with color designs that are truly 
your own. 

A complete kit with everything you need—colors, stencil 

stencil brush, even ready-cut stencils can be had for 
only $2.00. Ask your local dealer or order direct. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


American Crayon Company 


Department $-1, Sandusky, Ohio 

Send me PRANG TEXTILE COLOR KIT, $2.00. Check 
or money order enclosed. Send me PRANG TEXTILE 
COLOR circular. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
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Fountain pens 
and repair parts 
are newest 
war casualties! 





Uncle Sam has now drastically cut pro- 
duction of all fountain pens. First-choice 
brands especially, and even repair parts, 
are scarce. Your pen needs the proteo- 
tion only Parker Quink can give. 

For Quink alone contains solv-x. 

Solv-x prolongs the life of your pen. It 
flushes away gum and sediment left by 
inferior inks... prevents the corrosion 
of metal and the deterioration of rubber 
parts. 

Quink is perfect for steel too! 
The Parker Pen Company, eee 
Wis., and Toronto, Canada. 


FOR Ves- —MAIL “Micro-film Black" 


photographs perfectly. Quink comes in 7 per- 
manent colors: Micro-film Black, Blue-Black, 
Royal Blue, Green, Violet, Brown, Red. 2 
washable colors: Black, Blue. 15¢, 25¢ and up. 





SOLV-X x 
bottle 


6 of ; eee 
F porolecls pens tn 5 ways! 
5. Protects rubber ... lengthens the life 
of sac or diaphragm. 
2. Dissolves sediment and gum left by 
other inks. Cleans your pen as it writes. 
3. Prevents clogging of feed. 
4. Safeguards base metal parts . . . pre- 
vents corrosion. 
5. Assures quick start- 


all times. 
te 











PARKER Quudvekc 


THE ONLY INK CONTAINING PEN-PROTECTING SOLV-X 
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means and may not be 
changed while the propeller is in mo- 
tion. 


The variable 
of thrust 


simply arranging the so that 
leading edge poset: following 
edge and vice versa. 
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PRE-FLIGHT TRAINING 


Do as most of the men in the Air Forces did—learn 
Recognition of important War Planes by building 


CLEVELAND MODELS 
“The Models the Men in the Air Forces Build” 
Send Se for Latest 
dustrial 





4508C781i LORAIN AVE. 





CLEVELAND 2, OHIO . 
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ON’T ‘ook now, but ' 
back again—the New York Y 

and the St. Louis Cardinals. For 

ond year in succession, they will 

it out in the World Series. 

Last year we tried to go rt 
you. After looking into our crystal ball, 
we picked the Yanks to win in six 
games. We even gave 350 reasons why 
they couldn’t miss. 

As you know, we suffered the fate of 
all crystal-ball seers. The Cards won in 
five games! But did this discourage us? 
Are we going to let last-year’s catas- 
trophe prevent us from picking a win- 
ner this year? You bet we are 

We'll size Wp the teams for you but, 
this year, we'll let you pick your own 
winner. 

Hitting Department: The Cards have 
the edge. In Stan Musial, they have the 
best hitter im baseball. And behind 
Stan, they can boast a trio of .300 
hitters— , Walker, and Kurowski. 

The only .300 hitter the Yanks have 
is Bill Dickey, and he’s only a part-time 
performer. Bill Johnson comes close to 
that mark, but after Johnson there’s no 
one else. However, in Kelle:, Etten, 
Gordon, and Johnson, the Yanks have 
the better home-run punch. 

Fielding: Very close. Give 

Id. 


Ht 


the edge in the outfield and 
the better of it in the infie 
Sanders (C) over Etten; 
don (Y) over Klein; 
(Y) over Kurowski; shortstop, 
(C) over-Crosetti; and catcher, 
(Y) over \ 
just talking about defensive 
Pitching: The nod goes to thi 
Their ace, § Chandler, is 
the best pitcher in ball. 
up Spud aré Bonham, Wensloff, Bor- 
owy, and Zuber—a quartet 
The Cards Se ae i 
the National League—Mort 
But Mort has never beaten an 


Lyee 
ef 


: 
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er 
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Cards vs. Yanks! Choose one only. 


PICK YOUR WINNER 


knocked out of the box on each oc- 
casion! 

Mort’s staff mates—Lanier, Brazle, 
Breechen, and Krist—may surprise, but 
the odds are against them. However, if 
Ernie White, who shut out the Yanks 
in last year’s series, can make a come- 
Sad ities Steak: com). > Teas 
will have their troubles. 

Speed, Spirit: It’s all in the Cards. 
They're the fastest things out of horse- 
shoes. Remember how they ran the 


Yanks ragged in ‘42? The American 
Leaguers will know what to expect this 
year. But there’s little you can do to 
prevent phantoms in ies from taking 
extra bases. 

Strategy: Take your pick: Quiet, 
fatherly, brainy Joe McCarthy, Yanks, 
or super-inspiring Billy Southworth. 
Both know all the right plays; both will 
swap ‘em all for a wallop over the 
fence. 


-—H. L. Masm 
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CARTOONING 
will win its share of 
SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 
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SKETCH MAY 
WIN A PRIZE 


in the Costume Design . 
Division of the 
SCHOLASTIC AWARDS! 


JUST DESIGN a school dress, coat, suit 
or party dress — and enter your design 
in the Costume Design contest. This 
issue of “Scholastic” has all the de- 
tails. There are 24 prizes totaling 
$320.00 — here’s'your chance to make 
good use of your clothes ideas! 

And as for making or buying 
clothes, you always win a prize for 
smart shopping when you choose 
Crown* Tested Rayon fabrics. Be- 
cause any fabric identified by that 
Crown Tested tag must pass a lot of 
tests before it reaches you. Those 
tests predict that it will wear well, 
clean well, and stay good-looking 
through many months of service. 





AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
Producer of CROWN Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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». A 

months ago Ronny 

Liss joined the 

ranks of radio vet- 

erans by celebra- 

ting his tenth anni- 
versary in broadcasting. Yet he is only 
thirteen years old. 

You’ve probably heard Ronny doz- 
ens of times on the air. He has ap- 
peared in over 5000 broadcasts and is a 
“regular” on such network programs 
as March of Time, Busters, and 
Manhattan at Midnight. His first part 
was on a children’s program ed 
Our Barn. He was 2% years old at the 
time. 

Ronny is too busy to attend classes. 
But his education is not neglected. He 
has a private tutor, and he is now in 
his third year of high school. 

The young actor speaks Spanish 
fluently and is frequently heard on 
short-wave broadcasts to South Amer- 
ica. Now he’s studying Japanese. He 
says there is need for a in 
the Pacific, and he may be able to help. 

Ronny admits he likes detective 
stories. His favorite sleuths are Ellery 

een and Sherlock Holmes. He also 
ikes to read Shakespeare and hopes to 
act in one of Shakespeare’s plays some 
day. 

His Hobbies 


Ronny’s favorite hobby is building 
model airplanes. One of his — 
possessions is a diploma from the Navy 
Department designating him as an 
honorary ensign aircraftsman. 

Other hobbies are-collecting stamps 
and autographs. Ronny shows origi- 
nality by pasting his famous names on 
a huge bottle. bottle contains the 
autographs of Wendell Willkie, Boris 
Karloff, Peter Lorre, Luise Rainer, 
Madeleine Carrol, Ralph Bellamy, and 
a host of others. 


SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS 


Babe Ruth, King of Swat, is on the 
air every Saturday morning at 10:30 
over NBC. You'll pick up some helpful 
ae sage on baseball by listening to the 
Babe. His experience back to 
1914, and he hasn't exe any tricks 
of the game. 


PLAYER’S LUCK 


Quiz with a new twist is Take a Card 
heard on Mutual Wednesday night at 
8:30. Each contestant draws from a 
deck of cards. His prize for correct 
answer to the question is determined 
by the card drawn. Prizes start at one 
dollar and increase in value to $50 for 
an ace. 

Wally Butterworth as MC puts the 
show across with lively humor and a 
friendly manner _ —— long 
association with radio public. For 
six years he toured the country on the 
Vox Pop program, and before that he 
was a network announcer. Wally has 
a good singing voice and admits that 
he once hoped to be an opera star. 


BEDTIME STORY 


If you're still awake at 11:15 Satur 
day night, don’t miss Nelson Olmsted 
in his Story Dramas over NBC. His in- 
terpretation of the world’s great short 
stories is a unique achievement in one- 


thriller, Augyst Heat. Most delight- 
ful was the juvenile favorite, The Ele- 
phant's Child, by Rudyard Kipling. 
Kids and grown-ups wrote him to beg 


for more. 





FRONT COVER PHOTO 





readies-another for flight, at 
ning, Georgia. 
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the films 


SO PROUDLY WE HAIL. 
Y~ (Paramount. Directed,’ pro- 
duced by Mark Sandrich.) 


Air Force, Wake Island, and Bataan 
were war pictures about men, with 
scarcely a woman in their casts. Now, 
just to show that the girls are in this 
war pitching, Paramount has produced 
this film about a contingent of Army 
nurses during the last days of Bataan 
and Corregidor. 

The three pretty nurses who take up 
most of the picture -are played b 
Claudette Colbert, Paulette Goddard, 
and Veronica Lake—the latter minus 
her famous one-eyed bob, They are on 
their way to the Philippines when Pearl 
Harbor is attacked. moneping Bataan, 
they help evacuate the wounded under 
fire to Corregidor, Before the nurses 
can be removed to Australia, one of 
them fights her own delaying action. 
She surrenders to the Japanese with a 
hand grenade concealed inside her 
blouse. 

Although there are no battle scenes, 
the horrors of jungle warfare are 
clearly shown. Some of the scenes will 
make you wince., The film is a real 
tribute to American nurses. 


CLAUDIA. (20th Century- 

VM Fox. Directed by Edmund 

Goulding. Produced by 
William Perlberg.) 

Here is a — story of a 
young wife and patient husband. 
Claudia (Dorothy McGuire) has just 
never grown up enough to take the re- 
sponsibilities of marriage seriously. She 
lets her impulses be her guide, and the 








MOVIE CHECK LIST 
“i (Tops, don‘t miss) 

Lassie Come Home. Watch on. 
the Rhine. This Is the Army. Stage 
Door Canteen. Action in the North 
Atlantic. 

i“ (Worthwhile) 
: Claudia. So Proudly We Hail. 

Destroyer. Someone to Remember. 
Tartu. Heaven Can Wait. Back- 
ground to Danger. S Weath- 
er. The Fallen Sparrow. Victory 
Through Air Power. Dixie. Mr. 
Lucky. My Friend Flicka. Spitfire. 

(So-so)} 

Sky’s the Limit. Salute to the 
Marines. First Comes Courage. 
Aerial Gunner. Hers to Hold, Du- 
barry Was a Lady. Let's Face It. 


CTPEUNTV OVEN EEE 








hilarious—but 
alarmin hes such impulse 
husband’s — 

ussian a donna. 
(Rebert Young) 
self-controlled young man with 
more than his share of patience. His 


wrath is slow to kindle, but when it 
does Claudia usually turns to her 
mother for help 


causes her te discover that her mother 
has only a few months to live. Claudia 


grows up with a bang. 


35 


Dorothy McGuire’s performance as 
Claudia is so skillful that you want to 
shake her. Robert Young as the long- 
suffering husband is the kind of person 
you'd like to have around. There is 
plenty of fun in this comedy, but the 
serious moments are the ones you will 
remember. 





Reward Offered 


Want Ad: If the borrower will return 
my leatherbound Messer Marco Polo 
by Donn Byrme, I will stake him to 1 
pork chop. 1 shoo-fly horse net, % per- 


colator of gasoline o. ration coupon 17. 
N.¥. Wortd-Telegram 











Here's @ perfectly swell shot, ruined by ° 
a dirty lens. The focus is sharp, the pose 
interesting . . . what a grand picture it 
might have been for the memory book! 





See what a wonderful difference a clean 
lens makes! Isn’t the result worth the 
extra effort of making sure your lens is 
clean? You bet it is! 


What a wonderful Dvence 
a clean lens makes! 


Here's how to clean your lens 


IPE DUST and fingerprints off 

periodically with a tuft of ab- 
sorbent cotton, slightly moistened. 
Never use ordinary cloth. Cleansing 
tissues make excellent lens wipers. 

It is usually sufficient to wipe the 
rear surface of a box camera lens. Do 
not attempt to remove the lens, 
because refitting it inaccurately will 
cause.a loss of sharpness. 


Learn to take better pictures 


For only 25¢ you can have our 60- 
page, illustrated booklet, “Better Pho- 
tography Made Easy.” It gives you 
simply, clearly, and briefly the funda- 
mentals of taking better pictures. 
Available at your dealer’s, or write 
directly to us. 

We invite you also to write our In- 
formation Department for advice on 
your photographic problems. 


Agta Ansco 


Binghamton, New York 
THE ONLY FILM THAT'S GUARANTEED 
“PICTURES THAT SATISFY OR A NEW ROLL FREE” 


Agfa Ansco supplies a greater percentage 
of its film to the Government than does 


Agfa Ansco products made today go to 


the armed forces or war industries. 

So if you can’t get your favorite Ansco 
film the first time you try . . . won’t you 
please be patient . . . and try again? 
We're sure you'll understand. 
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for your 
drawing 
in pencil 


again 
offered 


VENUS 
DRAWING 
PENCILS 


... the pencils used by 
more artists, architects, 
draftsmen and engi- 
neers than any other 
make. 


“With Venus Drawing Pen- 


tion and one of 16 cash 
awards. 


Ask your art teacher to- 
day, or write to Scholastic 
Magazine for a copy of 
the complete Awards 
Rules booklet. 





PENCILS 


AMERICAN PENCIL CO., NEW I 








¥ OU and your life 


"How (an | Make People Like Me!” 


ACH one of us must decide what 

kind’ of a person he wants to be. 
Perhaps we feel that it makes no differ- 
ence what other people think of us, 
that social gatherings are trivial, in- 
sincere affairs, Well and ay Many 
worthwhile people have few friends. 
They live alone and like it. 

But if you desire the affection and 
good-will of people, then you must also 
realize that you cannot act just as you 
please. 

Take Frances R., for example. She 
is the official truth-teller in any group, 
and must be frank, no matter how 
much it hurts . . . you. It is odd that 
the “truth,” as Frances sees it, is usu- 
ally poison to someone else. Actually, 
though she may not be aware of it, 
she is not seeking to tell the Truth or 
to help another person, but to make her- 
self feel good by pointing out another’s 
faults. Filled with a painful sense of 
her own weaknesses, Frances uncon- 
sciously acts on the theory that as long 
as she can be a critic, she escapes criti- 
cism herself. Of course, she will pro- 
test, “I can’t help it, I must be myself.” 

Evety human being is—to himself— 
the most important rson in the 
world. That’s why you label as a bore 
the villain who talks about himself 
when you want to talk about yourself. 
Certainly your adventures, achieve- 
ments, bends, family, miseries—al] are 
significant beyond compare. Common 
courtesy, however, forces us to pretend 
that the other fellow has troubles and 
joys interesting enough for our ears. 

We also would. be wise to pay him 
the compliment of remembering his 
name from one meeting to another. 
This is the first lesson a politician has 
to learn. It’s not a crime to forget a 
name, or to invent a new one, but it 
still is true that we all remember what 
we most desperately want to remem- 
ber. Does a boy forget the name, ad- 
dress, and phone number of the pretty 
girl he is finally dating after months of 
je avant F be 

‘ou are studying to be unpopular, 
don't act cheated if the person or the 
evening doesn’t live up to expec- 
tations’ A thrilling time, on 2 date—with 
fascinating conversation, a ect 
peagye Bee etc. ( the 
etc.)—this is the exception. Better start 


out with moderate hopes. Then, if the 
evening is a flop, you won't be too dis- 
Fey If it turns out to be one of 

ose five-star occasions, why that’s all 
to the good. 

Social success “is built on certain es- 
sential skills. Without them, a boy or 
girl can still be a first-rate friend, citi- 
zen, brother, or worker. But he will 
miss certain pleasures and riences 
which are his birthright. At his peril, 
a young person scorns a knowledge of 
popular music, movie, and radio per- 
sonalities, sports stars, recent popular 
books. As important as any scholastic 
achievement is the ability to dance, 
play cards and parler games, and en- 
gage in the common sports, He must 
know what to answer when someone 
says “How do you do?” He should be 
able to introduce two people without 
stumbling. It is also important to be a 
good sport; to be able to “take it” and 
to “dish it out”; to have a “wise-crack” 
ready when it is called for. 

The art of “small talk,” for example, 
is more essential to social success than 
“big talk.” Anyone who can learn to 
talk about the weather with the 
proper balance between deep ee 
and casualness need not fear any soci 
hurdle. 

Small talk really protects each part- 
ner to a conversation against his being 
bombarded by information he doesnt 
want. It also enables two people to 
make reconnaissance trips to the un- 
known territory of each other’s person- 
ality and interests. After that they can 
decide whether they really want to 
make a return visit. You may be won 
derfully kind to dumb animals, or be 
a deep thinker, a peerless athlete, or 4 
= artist on the piccolo, but let these 
acts “dawn” on your friend gradually 

In order to feel comfortable in 4 
particular group, you must, to some ex 
tent, follow the crowd. If you don’t see 
eye-to-eye with it, don’t try to change 
yourself or the . Just drop it and 
select another. Nei you nor your 
com are to be praised o 
blamed because you have different 
tastes. 
Popularity of a lasting sort is a per 


‘ son-to-person affair. It 


tat Jou te a4 human being 


you able to satisfy the mental emo 
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nal needs. oi ane Saat 38 meet? 


“Yep.” 
he boy or girl wi FS wadiaa 0 bk coly 


“Wal, air ye comin’ home?” 


vith the opposite sex, relying on cute “Nope. 
a 4 ; “Why ain't ye?” 
“Can't. 


BBcicks or he-man stuff, will not be really 
popular lorg, even with the opposite 


x. 

It is easier to describe a popular 
yerson than to tell how to become one. Grandpappy Morgan, a hillbilly of the 

brief character sketch may , had wandered off into the —— 
john S. is clean and neat, though not and failed to return for supper 

a killer- —_ in arse ye is far 7 young Tolliver was sent to look for “him. 
being a perfect physical specimen; y He found him standing in the bushes. 


he bounces with . And he cer- « 
sinly has plenty of interests and ac- PT gas dark, Grandpap,” the tot ven- 


“Why can’t ye?” 
Stuck “Standin’ in a b’ar trap.” 
Little Roynd Thing 
Scotch Gent—“My lad, are you to be 
my caddie?” 
Caddie—“Yes, sir.” 
S. Gent—“And how are you at finding 


tivities. 
John knows his faults. On some he 
t waking a . Others are 


ikely to 


lificult it is to be 
demand too much o: 

s easy to get along with, 

John has an almost inexhaustible 
riosity about people and places. He 
ays manages to dig up at least one 
teresting fact about anybody he 
meets, and it is hard for anyone to 
poil his good time. 

John is a magnet because he is real 


d alive and makes you feel the same 


ay when you are with him. He is 
himself, not an imitation of someone 
Isc. He is not a “Yes-Man” or a 
hiner. He talks up and against—when 
he situation calls for it. John-is not 
iked by everyone—but what “self- 
tarter” isP Yet the list of those who do 
ike him puts him definitely in the 
popular” class, 





WHAT’S YOUR BIGGEST PROBLEM? 
A Contest for Every Student 

What are your pet peeves? 
in your hair? How high are 
your personal obstacle race? 

For the best 300-word 
question: “What's your 
Scholastic will give 
$15.00, Second, $10.00, Third 
in War Savings Stamps. 

Pick out just one important problem to 
write about. ft can be 
cre facing, whether it’s at home, 
school, in your relations with your friends, 


grade, and the name of your teacher or 
faculty advisor. No letters returned. 
Closing date: November 1, 1943. 
Address: “You and Your Life” Contest, 
Scholastic Magazine, 220 East 42d St., 
New York 17, N. ¥. 


“Yep.” 

“Suppertime, Grandpap.” 
“Yep.” 

“Ain't ye hungry?” 


lost balls?” 

Caddie—“Very good, sir.” 

S. Gent—“Well, look around and find 
one so we can start the game.” 
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Let Strathmore Paper Help 


You Win An GZ44ional Award 


DRAWING has to have rich tones, clean lines and inter- 
esting surface texture to win a Scholastic Award. And that 
is the kind of drawing you can do—on Strathmore Paper. This 


quality paper helps you do your 
best work by providing the best 
surface for the medium you use. 
And if your drawing, done on 
Strathmore Paper, wins a Scholas- 
tic Award, you will be given an 
additional prize by the Strath- 
more Paper Company. 

Let Strathmore Paper help you 
to win two prizes with one draw- 
ing. Remember, Strathmore 
Awards are not a special contest; 
they offer additional awards as 
follows: 


Ist PRIZES — $15 


for the winners of any of the lst prizes 
whose work was done on Strathmore. 


2nd PRIZES — $10 
for the winners of any of the 2nd prizes 
whose work was done on Strathmore. 
3rd PRIZES — $5 


for the winners of any of the 3rd prizes 
whose work was done on Strathmore. 


4th PRIZES 


for the winners of any honorable 
mention whose work was done on 
Strathmore, a Strathmore Sketch Block. 


The drawing above—winner of 
Ist Prize, Group 1, Class A, in 
the Colored Inks Division of the 
19th Annual Scholastic Awards— 
was done on Strathmore IIlustra- 
tion Board. The original—rich in 
values and vivid in color—is a 
perfect demonstration that “paper 
is part of the picture,” and that 
the best paper is needed for the 
best work. 

Get acquainted now with the in- 
teresting surface textures of 
Strathmore Artist Papers and 
Boards. Write to Dept. SC-10 
for copy of free sample book. 


) OF THE PICTURE 


Strathmore 


ARTIST PAPERS AND BOARDS 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 








‘RID OF DRAWING BOARD 
GREMLINS BY VISITING YOUR 
STATIONER FOR A SET OF 


SPEEDBALL PENS 


FOR LETTERING, DRAFTING, CARTOONING 


HUNT ARTIST PENS 


FOR FINE PEN DRAWING, CARTOONING, 
DRAFTING 


HUNT SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


THE HUNT PEN -CO. OFFERS A 
SUPPLEMENTARY PRIZE OF 


$10.00 


For all prize-winning entries 
done with a Hunt Artist Pen 
or Speedball Pen in classifi- 
cation 3, projects A, B and C, 








HUNT 102 CROWQUILL 


HUNT 100 ARTIST PEN 


CAMDEN + NEW JERSEY 








Mrs. Yeta Shaw, of 
our Optical Divi- 
sion, who allows 
ws to publish her 
son’s letter, 

Ist Lievt. Bernard 
ae with the 


Dear and Mo 

Civilteation by any been a dream to us, 
and en we look at a magazine or pictures 
from the good old U. S. A. it Is like looking 
at Mars or some far-off, mythical p 

I’m not quite up on the local situation, |! 
want to hear about Ann Arbor, how people 
act, and what is going on. People at home 
have ne ideo how it is not to see a building, 
church, a pretty girl for seven month. 

We are not u feful, it’s just that we 
alwoys want our World held up before us— 


it mokes it easier to go on. 
Love to all, 
Bernard 























Fat Boy 


(Concluded) 


The big lad waved an arm lazily, 
without turning. 
“Going out for the team?” Margaret 
asked eagerly. 
He shrugged. His heart pounded with 
love for her but he had to be taciturn. 
She came toward him. “That was 
oo Mack, the fullback! He thinks you'd 
good.” 


“I heard him.” 

He stepped aside and she followed. 

“What's the matter with you?” 

“Me?” 

“Earl Young, are you crazy?” 

“‘Earl Young: fat boy!’” he snorted. 
“Gwan!” 

“I didn’t know you were going out 
for the team. Honest.” 


He shrugged again one 
shoulder in the direction Jo oR ery taken. 
“He don’t care if I'm a fat boy.” 


“But you're not—whoever said—” she 
was speechless with the memory of 
words uttered and forever irretrievable. 

“If you come out early,” he said with 
seeming carelessness as the first bell 
rang: I might be walking home this 


= 38 nodded and her eyes searched his 
face humbly. “All right, Earl. Three 
o'clock?” 

“Maybe.” 

When she had left he quickly trotted 
into the Fodder Inn. 

“Dog on a bun,” he rapped his 
knuckles on the counter. 

“Mustard?” 
“Yah, and potato chips.” 
He sank his teeth into the sandwich. 
“Root beer:” 

The second bell clanged. 

“Gimme another.” 

He would be late but he didn’t care. 
At the penny scale near the door he 
deliberately stepped on and over. He 
paused to ee a chocolate bar and then 
dog-trotted across the street. 

As he slid into the hall it occurred 
to him that he had today been thrust 
into football, for which had never 
even cared particularly. Indeed, he had 
always had an aversion for strenuous 
athletics and here there would be hours 
of hard exercise. Once practice began 
he would hardly ever get a chance to 
see Margaret and he would probably 
have ‘to stay on a training diet, too! 

In dismay his steps slowed. Exercise, 
bends, end-runs, line plunges, 


to sa 
nothing of the toughening-u iod. 
set i Os rane tae 
of scrimmage, but they were applaud- 
ing on the forty yard line and he pushed 
forward grimly. He had to do it—the 
team, the school, tia Mack, everyone 


depended upon him. . . . He groaned. 





Someone hissed. It was Margaret 
With a triumphant = he peeled away 


the — wra with one eve 
yg Pore faery other u 

blonde hen’ to eat his 
sert. It might be his chance before 
training started. Wistfully, he wished 
now tat he had stopped ped at Tony’s for 
some of those t chocolate-coy. 
ered doughnuts. 

Reprinted from 

sion of the editors. ie 1843, by b 


Bagel, Ia. 919 N. Michigan Aven 
Chicago, Ill. . a 











HIGH SCHOOL 


AVIATION KIT 


New Kit for Teachers and 
Students in Junior and 
Senior High Schools 

Kit contains 12 large pictures of historic | 

| 


planes; Mainliner color print, 17’’ x 22”; 
large map of U.S.A. and Mexico with air. 
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lines labeled; “The Airplane in Post-war 
TU "; S2-page illustrated Avie- | 
sive materials; suggestions on forming and 
conducting an aviation club. 
~ Also—40 six-page | THE 
to acquaint students with parts of a | 
modern Mainliner passenger plane AR 
Complete kit, postpaid, 25c. Write | YO 
UNITED AIR LINES —to 
School & College Service, Dept. S-3 con 
Palmer House, Chicago 3, Illinois 
—tos 
DON'T LET “= sior 
Just out! 
a simplified 
step-by-step 
guide to Pe 
cil Drawing 
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FREE SAMPLE. Send postcard. Poslam, Dept. 1-B, 
W. 54 Sereet, New York 19, N. Y. 


PSOStAs 











"FREE CATALOG snd 














covers all 
aspects. 
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room 

im ond WIN A> 

ulders and 

as, (FLASH AWARD! 
t he was ’ 

pr aees The annual National Scholastic 

? chocolate Ht Awards Competition is beginning 

this month! 

Margaret, 

reled away [i Kalart is sponsoring the Synchron- 

h one eye—™ ized Flash Division, and is offering 

ther wu a first prize of $25.00, second 

at his prize $15.00, third prize $10.00 

nce before and ten prizes of $2.50 each, for 

he wished#M the best pictures taken with a 

Tony's fori synchronized flash. 

‘etre Winners whose pictures are taken 

with a Kalart Synchronized Flash 

permis. will receive double prizes. In other 

, 1948, by words, if you win the First Prize of 

n Avenue, fm 825-00 in thts division—and your 


picture is taken with Kalart—you 
get $50.00! That’s worth shooting 


for. 


, im Xclart extends good wishes and 
good luck to all entrants. The Kal- 
| art Company Inc., Dept. 910, Sam- 
| ford, Conn. 
| 
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4 Focus and Flash 
sce fl with KALART!~ 
=] 

ted Avie- | 

ern ATTENTION! CONTESTANTS: 
folders THESE ILLUSTRATED ) 
os ART BOOKS HELP 

Write YOU TWO WAYS! 

$ —to prepare winning 

pt. S-3 


contest material; 


—to shape your profes- 
sional art career. 




















Just out! 

a simplified 
step-by-step 
guide to Pen- 
cil Drawing— 
covers all 
aspects. 












helpful books for 
olmost every contest? division 
FASHION ILLUSTRATION 


WATER COLOR PAINTING $1.00 
Oil PAINTING ' $1.00 
SIMPLIFIED DRAWING $1.50 
ART OF CARTOONING $1.00 


DRAWING FOR ILLUSTRATION 








A National Magazine of Current Af- 
fairs and Literature for Supplement- 
ary Study in High School Classes in 


History, English, and Other Subjects. 
a 

Published % during the school year (32 

issues) in the editions: Combined 


42d Street, New York 17.N.Y  , 


CONTENTS THIS WEEK 


Victory Story of the Week 2 
*Forwatd from Htaly 3 
*The Balkans: Highway for Invasion—______ 5 
*”Mackinac Charter” ignores British Alliance 
Proposal 

















6 
*Pan-Americana: Argenti 8 
*News Roundy 10 





*We Challenge You (Quiz) —<._____._ 19 
Inside Washington: Holding the Line 
Against t.4..a!. 


A Day with the A.S.1.P 
Postwar World: IV. Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion - 








14 
They Fought for Freedom: Thomas Paine——16 
**Looking Backward, By Wallace Stegner——17 
**Flaming Faith of Denmark, 




















THE M. GRUMBACHER 
MEMORIAL AWARDS 


ist PRIZE . *50 
Qud PRIZE . *25 
3rd PRIZE. *15 


Five Honorable Mentions 
of $5 Each 

















Te cash prizes shown above are cer- 
tainly worth winning. But the most 
valuable prize offered by the M. Grum- 
bacher Memorial Award is not listed. 
It is the national prestige which goes 
to every winner. For this is the Scho- 
lastic Award in Oss — the medium 
which brings the greatest recognition 
in the art world. 
This award is worthy of your best 
efforts—and the kind of material that 
will help you do your best. To ex- 
perienced artists this means Grum- 
bacher “Pre-tested” Oil Colors—the 
colors that are tested by experts in 
actual use to ensure the quality which 
leading artists rely upon. Use Grum- 
bacher oils, brushes and canvas panel | 
No. 633—and make your next paint- 
ing your best painting. 


Manutacturers of 


Artists’. Brushes, Colors and Material 
464 W. 34th Street, New York 


eaets | 
For Everyone a The Outstanding 
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By Julia MacKaye- 19 
**What the Army Reads, fi 

By Charles Steinberg 21 
**Poems to Remember: Struthers Burt 22 





**The Round Table 








Nobody Loves a Fat Boy, By Lovis Zara ___25 
Air Week 








Stand By. 

Following the Films. 
You and Your Life 
Laughs 


Page numbers above refer to Com- 
bined Edition. Items marked * do not 
appear in English Edition. Items 
marked ** do not appear in Social 
Studies Edition. 
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Yow can win one of the 


118 PRIZES 
in the Planters Contest! ” 
See last week's issue 
(Sept. 27th) for details! 








STAMPS 









VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from Tan- 
ganyike—British Cayman Islands—Animal—Scarce Baby- 
rly Victorian—Airmail—Map Stamps 

—with Big Catalogue—all free—send 5c for postage. 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB, TORONTO, CANADA. 














MOVES BY GREYHOUND 


... 132 Million Passengers in One Year... the Fighting, Working Manpower of America! 


@ It will amaze many to learn that Greyhound 
and other bus lines now carry more than half 
of all imtercity passengers between cities, 
towns, military centers, farm and factory areas. 
Buses do this immensely important job on less 
than 3 per cent of the motor fuel used by all 


commercial vehicles! 


Greyhound, doing the largest single share of this 
war job, has seen its passengers change, almost 





overnight, to war plant workers, men and women 
in uniform, farm help—and all the others whose 
trips are so necessary to back our fighting men 
in far lands. 


To provide extra space on buses for men and 
women in the service, Greyhound is urging civil- 
ians to take only necessary trips, to avoid travel on 
holidays and week-ends, to take less baggage— 
to buy more War Savings Bonds and Stamps. 


GREYHOUND 
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